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Ga Several communications, intended for this 
number, have been postponed for want of space.— 
Again, correspondents are respectfully requested to 
forward their favors early in the month. 
this respect, sometimes retards the publication of 
the Journal till the second week of the month ; and 
not unfrequently the articles themselves, when they 
do appear, have lost a portion of their interest. 

oo 


t@ Some information relative to the approaching 


triennial selection of County Superintendents, will | 
be found under the official head ; also directions as | 


to the affixing and cancelling of revenue stamps on 
the four month’s certificates from the districts, which 
are now being forwarded to the County Superinten- 
dents in considerable numbers. 
‘ pon : 
PENMANSHIP AND GRAPHICS, 

We commence in this number a series of illustra- 
ted articles on Penmauship, by an able writer, from 
which we hope the readers of the Journal will de- 
rive much benefit. 

We have had some correspondence with others, 
on the subject of Graphics, or line delineation of ob- 
jects, which will probably lead to a series of articles 
on that subject. 

eS 
DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 

It will be seen, by reference to the monthly 
“Events” in this and the two or three preceding 
numbers, that these admirable institutions have 
pretty generally gone into successful operation.— 


Indeed, this has been the result to a much greater | 


extent than the most sanguine could have anticipa- 


ted. Still, they are yet comparatively crude in plan | 
| convulsion through which the country is passing; 


and defective in operation. Next year, we feel confi- 


dent not only of being able to record their general 


Delay, in | 


introduction, but a great improvement in their mode 
of operation and practical But even as it 
is, a vast amount of good has been effected, which 
examinations of 

sondition of the 


will only be discovered at th 
the teachers of the State, and 
schools the succeeding t 

One of the most cheering circumstances as con- 
nected with the District Instit is the great and 
encouraging interest taken in their meetings and 
proceedings, by the many Directors 


In some parts this is quite remarkable, 


and paresats,— 
and it forms 


the very strongest argument in favor of this agency. 
Whatever enlists directorial and public favor and 
attention to the cause of education, is a point gain- 
ed whose value is beyond calculation. 
<2o<- 
EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
In every direction the prosperity of the schools 


| of the higher class for the education of females, is 


heard of. The number of pupils is increased, and 
especially of young ladies desirous of preparing 
On the 
contrary, male colleges and academies have fallen 
This result, now that 
Very many lads 


themselves for the profession of teaching. 


off in the same proportion. 
| it is seen, is readily accounted for 
who, in peaceful times, would be at the academy or 


| college, are now in the army; and others of more 
advanced years, whose services for home work were 
relied on, are also in the ranks. ‘The absence of the 
latter throws much of the home employment on the 
younger males of the family, and thus prevents 
them from attending the higher schools. 
On the contrary a demand for the agency of edu- 
cated females,—as teachers, in stores, &c.—has ra- 
pidly increased ; and this demand, with the general 


| ability on the part of parents to prepare their daugh- 


ters to meet it, has sent to the seminary thousands 
of young females who would otherwise have remain- 
ed at home. 

This is one of the very few benefits of the terrible 


and it is no sma! If the daughters of the State 
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be now well and soundly instructed, the mothers in 
the next generation will be proportionately better 
qualified for their momentous duties. Thus, with 
the financial and other burthens which the present 
must transmit to the 
form at the very foundation of soci 
is it, that the Deity, by means we did not anticipate 


ty. And thus 


is leading us in the ways He would have 
us pursue. While, 

evils which our nation has, in its folly, brought on | 
which can alone en 


or expect 


able us to bear the ordeal, and can bring future good 
out of present suffering. 


oo 
DECEASED COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 
not until comparatively lately that we | 
Wa. A. | 


Superintendency of Cam- 


It was 
heard of the death, at Fredericksburg, of 
Scorr, who resigued the 
bria county, last August, to enter the army as Ist 
Lieutenant of a company in the 133d regiment of 
Pennsylvania volunteers commanded by Col. Speak- 
man. He left the post of duty to the rising genera- 
tion, for which he was so well qualified, to answer | 
what he believed to be the more urgent demands of | 
the country in her present need ; and he has nobly 
laid down his life in proof of the sincerity of his pa- | 
triotism. The following notice, from the Allegha- 
nian, published at Johnstown, is a well-merited tri- 


bute to his worth: 

“Wintuam A. Scorr was born in Indiana, Pa. and 
was 23 years of age when he fell. His parents re- 
side in Blairsville, but he was a citizen of this coun- 
ty for several years past, engage “1 for the most part 
in the profession of school teaching in Johnstown. 
In January last he was appointed Superintendent of 
Common Schools for this county, which position he 
filled with entire acceptance up the period of his en- 
tering the service, in the meantime taking up his 
residence in this place. Upon the call for more 
troops, he resigned the Superintendency and arden- 
tly engaged in the project of recruiting a company, 
being, with Capt. Jones, the original projector of 
the same. At the election for officers, he was cho- 
sen First Lieutenant. 

“A more noble and entirely unexceptionable 
young man than Lieut. Scott never went forth at 
the summons of duty to face a traitor foe. Educat- 
ed and intelligent, he was fitted to grace any civic 
position in the gift of the people ; courteous and re- 
tined, he was beloved by all with whom he came in 
contact; bold and fearless, he did his duty by his 
country—sealing his bond of faith with his life-blood. 

Alas! that such as he must be offered u ip to satiate 

the demands of the terrible demon of War and Car- 

nage that is now devastating the fair face of our 
country, carrying darkness and desolation, tears and 
rending of heart-strings into so many homes! We 
mingle our tears with those of his relatives and 
friends, and bury our soul in a shadow of grief, that 
so much excellence of mind, such nobility of soul 
and greatness of purpose should be cut down in 
their prime. But—happy thought !- 
not barren of good results, 
Who dies in vain 
Upon his country’s war-fields, and within 
The shadow of her altars? 
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press Tis zhtly 
and 


noble « 


future, will also be sent a re-|)... -¢ 4 erat sig 
, ber of the corps ol 


therefore, we patiently bear the fie 
2nd of 
itself, let us trust to the power alon 
scienciously and 
of his stati 
His health had been delicate during the autumn 
and win 
by the oaerous duties he was called on to perform 
in a large and difficult 
1a 
the desire, 
him to change his mind. 
the work to which he devoted his most 
3, and in the discharge of 


cuardians of the 


more 
| but none will 


nest interest in the task cx 


convention on the 27th of February, 
terian Church. 
the attendance was quite good. 
reading, g 
the pupils 
addressed 
the County Superintendent. 


esting scho 


his death is | 


nd! companion! brother May the sod 
y on thy breast—may thy sleep be sweet 
pleasant—and may many others emulate thy 
xample in life and in death !” 

| one who was, a the youngest mem- 
and now we 


Thus f 


Superintendents ; 


» called on to announce ea departure to his rest 
its most aged member. 
, County Superintendent of Clear- 


on the 


JE Db ROOMALI 
‘ld, died at his residence in Curwensville, 
March, 1863, aged about 70 years. He was 
much experience; an officer con- 
laboriously devoted to the duties 


teacher oi 


mm; a@ good man and a worthy citizen.— 


ter,—the afflictions of age being increased 
For some time he 


county. 


} 


4 


contemplated a withdrawal from the office ; but 
to complete his term, caused 
And now he has fallen in 
earnest wish- 
the duties to which the 
schools of his county had called 


if possible, 


him. 


His patriarchal form and mild countenance will no 
appear inthe gatherings of his brotherofficers ; 
remain who took a more deep and ho- 
ymmitted to their hands. 


oo 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNA—MARCH, 1863. 


Five schools of Jefferson township met in 
in the United Presby- 
Although the roads were in a bad condition, 
The exercises consisted of 
eography, mental and written arithmetic, in which 

acquitted themselves well. The audience was 
Revs. Wightman, Brown, and 

It was one of the most inter- 
1 conventions ever held in the county. 


ALLEGHENY 


by Mr. Criswell, 


Another school house was burned with books, 


ADAMS 
slates, &c., in Butler district. 

ARMSTRONG Most of the schools will close about the 
middle of March Very few will have summer session. Lo- 





cal institutes held as usual. The county institute usually 
held in the spring will be postponed until fall. The direct- 
ors of Hovey district have built a substantial school house, 
and the school is in operation. 
BEAVER A majo rity of the schools have closed. Most 
»f them have done w District institutes have been doing 
Their e effect upon schools is perceptible. 
Some of the schools have already closed the 
winter term. Theschools havein most instances done well, 
when the number of inexperienced teachers is taken into 
consideration. Township institutes have mostly met with 
great success, and resulted in great good to the schools.— 
The next semi-annual institute will be held in Bedford 
borough on the 10th and 11th of April. The war has not 
interfered with the success of the schools, as was feared by 





a good work. 


BEDFORD: 


many directors : 

BERKS The schools of Reading district are in some 
respects in a more favorable condition than at any period 
heretofore. There are four grades, viz: primary, second- 
ary, grammar and high schools. Teachers, nine male and 
seventy-one female. Pupils on roll, male, 2134, average 
attendance, 1677; females on roll, 1878, attendance, 1454; 
aggregate on roll 4012, average attendance 3131. 

BuiAir: Schools are generally doing well. The directors 
of Huston district erected a fine school building 32 feet by 
26, roomy, well ventilated and suitably furnished. 
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Cameron: Two schools in Shippen district have not 
been opened during the winter on account of small pox 
An educational meeting was held in Shippen on the 12th 
ult. It was tolerably well attended. 

CENTRI Lieut. L. B. Holt died of typhoid fever at 
Camp Ward, near Nashville, aged 23 years. He joined the 
Anderson Troop last August, was one of the brave 300 who 
engaged in the battle of Murfreesboro. He captured the 
colors of the Third Tennessee regiment for which he was 





promoted to a Lieutenantey. He wasamongst the foremost 
teachers of the county, true to his calling, country, friends, 
and his God. On the 6th and 7th of February, an adjourn- 
ed connty institute was held at Port Matilda, largely at 
tended by teachers and others. The citizens opened the 
churches and houses free of charge. The exercises were in 
teresting and lively. Among resolutions passed were tl 
Resolved, that we heartily endorse the ac- 


; 


folowing, viz 


tion of the Legislature in making it obligatory upon teachers 
to attend township institutes every alternate Saturday and 


would recommend that they shouldalso be required to attend 
the county institute Resolved, that every school teacher 
should read and ci i ; 
Directors are manifesting considerable interest in distric 


e the Pennsylvania School Journal 





institutes 








CLA} st of the teachers are laboring earnestly 
District in ur ir mé popular than ever befo with 
ten rs and citiz lthe schools are undoubtedly mu 
advanced by th 

CLINTON A joint institute for teachers from adjoining 
districts in Clinton and Centre counties was held at Eagle- 
ville, Centre county It was well attended and much good 





e pupils in the school at Hamburg 
District institutes, 


accomplished Thirty-fi 
had the 
r 


“a1 
with iew 


mumps at 


same time. 





exceptions, are doing a good work, the result of 
whi will be apparent at the next examination of teachers 
institute 





CrAWrorp The spring session of the teache 
was held at Saecertown in the M. E. Church, from the 9th 
to the 14th of March. The attendance was unusually large. 
Tho exercises were instructive and much good feel 


od time throughout. 





harmony prevailed A 


Fuiton: One school hor 


»in Licking Creek district wa 














consumed by fi n the lith ult During the t 
month a number of hools will close, some a 
tior nd « xhib I 

GREENI Generally the altendance in schools is much 
redt t midd f Vebruary by children being kept 
it hom vi ih perates seriously against examir 
atic Many, ho ar, clk with creditable day imi 
at nd | iry <¢ es 

] AN M he schools closed betw the 10th 

La t] n 

JUNIAT T Juniata met a 
Wat ron 1 ' 
in i m toe ( incl ur 
wer ver na it. The Count 
Supe tendent ad the u of the 
blackboard I llent 1 lut were d and 
adopted 

LA ENCT The closing exercises of Br z school 
Pulask Distri consisting ¢ recitation : ¥ 
essays and dialog were highly satisfactory 

Li \ J ‘ the n th of February i I ] 
were mucl sickness of pupils. Tw eigl 
thools we rccount of the prevailing diseases, 
small pex Mest of them, however, are re- 
opened. [rom @ causes, as well as the loss of good 


of the war, &c., the schools are n 





teachers, tl 





In as prosperous & tionas formerly. District institutes 
in most places, have been conducted with a good deal o 


r t 
t 





{Ir rLin Tl ‘hoo!s have nearly all made good and 
steady progress, interrupted in some cases by sickness.— 
District institutes are bi voming well fixed and acceptable 
facts in most districts. 

Monroe 
held at Stroudsburg. 
not as large as formerly. 
centres of interest 


On the 14th ult., the county institute was 
The meeting was well attended but 
District institutes are now the 


Montacomery: Two associate institutes were held during 
February, both of which were well attended and the exer- 
cises conducted with much energy and skill. The one at 
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lu ) i eellent lecture 
e on the the- 


on hygiene, wa Lihe Cou i 
ory te i 

NOR IPTON Cha M \ Bergstresser, 
Isaiah S. ] ber ) nd promising 
v ig ichers of thi int it ilie. The 
three la named resigned t i teachers last 
fa na intee ii try to sup- 


press the i ell I i i lost a devoted 





4} f 
tri lint eA Ol 
He wa director ' 
ea Dp lily careé 
him Th ectors « 
build WW ich in pol 
s i ny in 
} 1 f 
eon dist l ls 
I i 1 I I 
PERRY D i 
tl é pt tw 
ich zy tell f r 
or , 
sib \ has 
f+ 
ie | f 
ro ER ‘Lost of 
On 
the 22d u | wa 
r ly 
‘i AN J | 
ni 1 ils s has 
A 
is! i 
y 1} 
{ Ai A Ui s 





} 1 4} ’ 
I red ft a 
i 
eats ale 
Ww < } 
y r S | 
{ pre i 
f¥ nd J 


EDUC ATYOMWAT 
MAPUVALAUIN 
MAIN J 
2itn at i 
w { r and 
nat € Th estat 
} ' 


last annual report of 
interesting documen 
fied heads, from the re 


VERMONT Schoc 


be more effective or better adapted to adv 
education, than the establishment of di 


the use of teachers, 








M | Allen district. 
ma t i y end- 
ii » knew 
Ce l 1 a school 
it of comfo1 i ind taste, is not 


the cou Severa wchers have 

here is 

] parents 

t é 1 in all 

has been 

1 i} sg h ols 
s ef 1s pr 

I hn account 

the s vith this month 

wa married on 

sal @ but no doubt 


revaler l diptheria 
pr velfare of the 
) i I ; l e been in 


10018 were 


€ ] ing well 
overn. 
h have fur 
y 1 iron 





, 1 y TITTP a 
MATTER IN OTHER STATES. 
ret on the 


Che proceedings 


l 1 1 of a practical 
if State Normal School was 


itted to be one 





of the chief evils, if not th evil of the system. The 
State Sup tendent Weston is a very 


ts, under classi- 


1 





District Libraries : No agency could 
cause of 
ict libraries for 
A few dollars, 








parents and pupils 
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raised by subscription, for the purchase of the mo 
cal books, would form a nucleus to a larger libr 


might afterwards be collected. Such books would be 
would occupy time that wo 





estimable value. The 
erwise be wasted, i 
the taste and improve the morals of the whole 
- -~Ed. Vt. Jour. 


Ruopg Isuanp: ** The School Master’ for Mar 


rt valuable infor 





its appearance on better paper than for the past fewr 


and promises an entire new outfit in April. W 
see this spirited educational journal 





2 } ; 


touch of the times’’ which has fallen so heavily 
of its cotemporaries. The R. I. Institute of Inst 


still continues its peripatetic career, and seems to 


received and to do good wherever its meeting 
This State has accepted the Congressional 





an Agricultural College,and transferred it v1 
sity for military as well as agricultural purp 
New Yor«: The closing exercises of the th 
the New York State Normal School took pla J 
Twenty.four females and four males graduated 
ercises were various and of an elevated chara r 
Onto: The ‘‘ Monthly,’’ in common he ot 








educational journals, is just now cons 


the ** object system os [It also announces a { 
Geography’’ according to the object method, | 
White, editor of the Monthly An attempt was lat 


but failed, in the new Ohio Legislature, to pass a 


election of township examiners of teachers W 
INDIANA: TheIndiana School Journal w 

ers and trustees will bear in mina that the 

season will be here in a few day Trees were } 


many yards last year; let them be planted in a lai 


ber this year.’’ Teacher, plant a tree on the 


become a benefactor of the future generations of t 


of the schools. The school Examiners of this Stat« 
the certificate granted to each teacher whether or 


takes an educational journal, as one of the ne« 
ifications tor the profession. 

Inuinois: ‘* The Teacher,’’ giving way to the 
the times, has an ¢ } 








ble article, with illust 


manship, according to Payson, Dunton & §& 
the new Superintender 
Public Instruction, presents his inaugural in the 





system. Hon. G. P. Brooks, 


} 


No. It is promising and high-toned. A brief but in 


account of the State Normal University, at Bloomington 


is also given. It has now eight professors and 315 


of which number about one-half are in the Normal depart- 


ment proper, and the rest in the Model or High § 
the primary departments. Two-thirds of the } 
dents are females. 

Wisconsin: A Normal department is to be « 
connection with the State University at Madis 
sexes are to be admitted. 

Iowa: The Secretary of the State Board of | 
vigorously conducting the official department of 
Instructor. A circular lately issued to Cor 
tendents seems to have stirred up that corps to 
activity. 








book DNotices. 


CuAMBER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA A Dictionary of 
knowledge for the people, on the basis of the 
tion of the German Conversations Lexicor i 


by wood engravings and maps. In parts, each 


ing about 60 double colums 180 pages,and the w 
embraced in about seven volumes. Price 2 
part. Published by J. B. Lippincott &Co., P) 


1863. 


Numbers 57 and 58 of this sterling work hav 
ed us, extending to the letter H, which more tha 
pletes the work. It is needless to say that tl 
tion of this treasury of knowledge is amply su 
every part as it comes out. We may safely 


person who desires a full and safe 





almost every subject that may 


ement. 


better inves 








Whether this is the effect, the practical 

It is however very copiousin ex- 

gressive in arrangement, proceeding 

to principles and deduction [t also 

hmetical tables with a priate ex- 
h 

3, is, in reality, but book I. of a series on 


l 


1e Nor 





eT ae oe 








s; Or Object Lessons in Botany.— 
ed for beginners, in academies and 
i/phonso Wood, A.M., author of 
ny &c., with 665 illustrations 322 


Burr, New York. 18 





' 
{ | k—‘‘ Object Lessons Be 

ssion to the §} it of > ace, 
{ t and comprehend things as 
iture and relations, and t to rest 


rely told about them or having them 


l this demand is here met, as fully 





lt by the exhibitior the thing 
inds with pictures and illustra- 
Flora too is sufficiently full, and is 
istrate y plates. The of the 
1 } the re ho las to price 
I to compass, of ever € ir 
tudy It is a good hook 
p k elte 
W Arithmet f I 
] luate of New \ 
128 ( S ner 
, 4 , y . 
{ manual I i By 
2 pages—same pu 863 
tinguis} r « f the first 
combines mental ritt and 
! nmen vent, and that it 








as it does, « xplana- 





tal, written and by blackboard,— 
ules both simple and compound. It is 


be followed by another book, treating 














5 
or complicated operations of the sci- 
progressive, full in cases for operation 
sally analytical throughout. We ap- 
un ‘‘go through’’ this book, under ' 
ful instruction, without being well, if 
nded in the fundamental principles of 
: In easy and familiar words; de- 
uny the Phonic Reading Cards. By E. 
rintendent public schools, Oswego, New 
of several school books. 8mo. 72 pages. 
New York 186 
the reading cards in connection with 
k is mainly designed to be used; but it 
The matter is simple and plainly set 
beautiful, numerous, and most attrac- 
nd clear; and the whole, a book for 
earn 
rR; for schools and classes, by Szreno 
uges.—Part I Instr ons in vocal : 
1s practical exerci , arranged upen | 
Il. Musie harmoniously adapted to sa- 
+ Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

| of music; giving, first, instruc- 

t; and, secondly, a large and well 
nienen. ed and ar prac- 
all fi e occa i [Those who are 

utter l mmend the k; wW 
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therefore cheerfully bespeak for it the favorable attention | C D 
of ov eaders Chest J l lot ) 
Ox U} R 444 
Perrce’s Patent State Surrace; Manufactured and Nottingham, E.., R. MeDona 122 40 
Sold by J. HW. & T. A. Herman, 953 N. Front st., Phila ‘ Thornbury i in Clayton 14 
delphia Whi nS. Wells, 117 6 
) substantial , Warw Knauer 128 8 


20 by 24 inches, with a 
frame and ring hich it can be hung up as a m Calsmbie. te » ov 4 219 00 


th us. The body of it is half- | Crawford henal N MG , 87 6 





blackboard, has been left wi 


inch board, one covered with ‘‘ two coatings’’ and the Wood 





other with ‘‘one coating”’’ of Peirce’s fluid. It has all the 


‘*feel”’ and look, with the actual good qualities of real slate, Bean fard : \ under, 160 00 


being as easily marked by the common or tale slate 
and the marks as readily obliterated by a damp sponge : . a ’ ae 
. . . . Middletor N Va 100 OO 





Thi seme tr the “we - of artificial elate na 
his seems to be the 2 p ultra of arti ‘ i ‘ l Mor a 214 80 
blackboard coating See advertisement. New é } Mel 108 40 
oe so 1 Er ee N. Cumbs Hi. ¢ er 53 20 
Penn . ’ 189 60 
Officin! atte Minton - Sandinin. 508 oe 
4 ‘ I ‘ A i oUt a 
Y Wins, Dau : Haz é ] 7" 151 60 
- - } iT 89 RO 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) Delay ter tw] b t 146 50 
. _ >» MT ‘ | OR ¢ 
Harrissunre, April, 1863 5 M , iH 96 80 
K ’ v i j i i la | ~~ mm) 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. Thorn! . 36 40 
Joun B. Parton, to be Superintendent of Columbia « Erie Edin s§ 70 40 
} } Ww . . Fair ] Pettit 1¢ () 

for t expired term of Wm. Burgess, Esa.. resigned 

; ema — Wm. Burgess, Esq., ‘ Harbor ¢ 164 01 
— = Gre ‘ ii | LOS 00 

] 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MARCH 1863. Mek: 
Count Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. ‘ North 1} ” 
Allezhen,. McCandless, John Sandles, > 80 890 oe | » \ 19 2 

McKee port, John W. Patters . ae we Venar Fri 120 00 
Peebles, W.N. Burebfield, 580 40 Fr Gree! Let 306 00 
































Plum, John S. Stewar 1] ) Gu l 294 00 
Sharpsburg, J. G. Comstock, 73 2 I 209 ) 
West Pittsburg, Jacob Knapp, 110 00 Lu H Cla 126 0 
Upper St. Clair, John Espy, 56 80 M ( 
Scott, Samuel Nixon, 96 | ‘ M S ] 7 
Arn g Freeport, Alex. Anderson, 144 00 Q y 244 SO 
Mahoning, Wm. Procias, 124 00 c: St. 7 I { I 194 40 
Bea Borough Twp.. Samuel Ecoff, > 00 Son 186 0 
Frankfort S] s., Geo. W. Morrisor 20 40 H t nae Alexat ) i Do 60 
Freedom, Philip Bentel, 51 20 Shirley foNit 12 8 
Bed ! Juniata, Casper Straup 122 00 | Ju d Ferma i | 86 40 
Liberty David Cypher, 76 40 Turbett, iT. 1 68 4 
Ber Caernarvon, John Kurtz, S7 ¢ Lancaster B raw, 128 00 
Hamburg bor., I. F. Luburg, 130 00 “9 ( ] t . 203 60 
Oley, J. G. Bertolett, 169 20 Cone a | 140 0 
Spring, M. G. Levengood. 196 40 ( | 180 00 
manuel Lond 160 Of D l | olZ 00 
l Livergood | 20 Dru t 286 40 
Bl: ny, Danl. C. Gebboney, 157 60 Earl | , 266 40 
, B. F. Bell, ~ 172 40 218 40 
D. P. Tussey, 87 60 ‘ West ‘ 200 00 
Geo. B. Ettinger, 128 00 Elizab Ba 73 20 
Bra l Wm. H. Gernet, 106 SO E t Mf M. ] ker, 85 20 
Tsaac Marsh 128 4( H pfi \ } 349 20 
ifield C. B. Rigg, 180 80 Lea )2 80 
-quin, Daniel J. Horton, 118 40 { 221 2 
Towenda tv DP.» J. M. Fox, 15 20 M k 951 60 
Buck Buckingham, Charles B. Elv, 271 20 ’ Mart 172 80 
Doylestown bor.,Joseph J. Greer, 130 40 Mari 223 20 
Makefield, Up., Niles Martin, 152 00 Mt. J \ { 165 20 
New Britain, Henry Ruth, 141 60 Mt. J H y,229 60 
Northampton, Simon Vanartsdalen,188 80 : Para 151 20 
Susquehanna, Jerome Platt, 86 4 P 107 2 
Banks, A. J. Lauderburn, 268 40 P 163 ¢ 
MauchChunk b.,Owen Williams, 326 Of Ray I 102 4 
‘* Fast, Jame S. Line, 65 20 : : 128 06 
“6 Twp James Sweeney S61 60 - N 197 2f 
Weatherly, James Lewis, — 42 80 | Lawrence N v 199 20 
Centr« Howard, Jacob Holter, 101 20 New | e! » 80 
Chester Brandywine, W.Isaac Trego 68 00 I I. § 20) 
Charlestown Jacob Bixstiz 3 20 L ] S 50 
‘ Coventry, East, Jacob Chrismar 122 80 Ha I M. R 80 
‘ John Wright, 86 80 J 
Fallowfleld, E., Caleb B. Lilley, 122 80 FP UU 
‘ Honeybrook, John B. Myers, 202 80 M 10 
4 Kennett, Pennock Way, 106 00 é S Q 
] l hig] ] 60 





London Grove, Isaac Jackson, 114 00 | I 
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Counties. 


Lehigh 


Lycoming, 


Mercer 


‘e 


Miffiin, 


Montour, 


Northampton, 


Northumb’ld, 


Perry, 


Potter, 


Schuylkill, 


‘4 


“ 


‘ 


‘¢ 


Snyder, 


Sullivan 


Susquehanna, 
“ 


Union, 


Venango, 


Washinton, 


oo 


oe 


- 
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Tr asurers Ay 
Charles Ritter, 
James Weiler, 

Wm. C. Roeder, 
Reuben Markle 
Ephraim Wenner, 


Districts. 
Hanover, 
L. Macungie, 
Lower Milford, 
Salisbury, 
8S. Whitehall, 


Abington, Jeremiah Smith, 
Hazle, John A. Barton, 
Hyde Park, John R. Keeley, 


Lehman, L. D. Flanagan, 
Providence bor., Pulaski Carter, 
Scott, Caleb Lowrie 
Armstrong, Charles Low, 
Montours’e, 2 w.George Tule 
Williamsport, Andrew Hepburn, 
sell, Ind., Arthur Bell, 
Delaware, George Layman, 
Fairview, William North 
Mercer, Andrew J. Grier, 
New Vernon, John McE!wayne, 
Sheakley’e, Ind.Cyrus Parks, 
Brown, Wm. McKinney, 
Granville, David E. Robison, 
Mc Veytown, Wm. A. Moore, 
N. Hamilton, Benj. Norton, 
Wayne, John Atkinson, 
Hatfield, Moses Wagons 


’ 


Horsham, Vm. M. Shay 
Marlborough, Wm. F. Reed, 
Merion, Lower, Wm. Sibley, 


Moreland, Albert R. Mann, 
Perkiomen twp., William Fox, 
Pottsgrove, Samuel Hunsberger, 
Springfield, Bond, 
Whitpain, Samuel Rosseter 
Danville, Geo. B. 
Liberty, Geo. Billmyer, 
Mahoning, Yorks, 
Valley, James Curry, 
Allen, J seph Laubach, 
Zath bor., Geo. P. Kern, 
Easton, South, Wiliam Zane, 
Forks, Frederick Shaffer 
Hanover, Philip Huber, 
L. Mt. Bethel, 1. David K. M 
Lower Saucon, 
Nazareth bor., Levi 
Williams, P. F. Arndt, 
Northum’d, dup.Conrad Wenck 
Shamokin, 
Juniata, 
Liverpool bor 


Joshua 
Brown, 


? 
Samuel 


Schult 


George Kell 

Henry Smith, 
, M. B. Holman, 
Toboyne, Wilson D. Morison 
Tyrone, John D. Stewart 
Petersburg bor., Wm. Gladden, 
Sharon, Joseph Mann, 
Blythe, Richard Winlack 


E. Norwegian, John Donner, 
Selins Grove, Geo. L. Becker, 
Washington, Daniel Swart 


Laporte bor., Wm. A. Mason 


Bridgewater, J. T. Langdon, 
srooklyn, J. O. Bullard, 


James Foran 

Forest Lake, John 8. Tow: 
Franklin, Joseph L. Merriman, 
Great Bend bor.,D. L. Taylor, 

Little Mead’s b., Avery Beebe, 
Middletown, John 
Thompson, 
Charleston, 
Clymer, 


Choconut, 


Barnum, 
Sylvester Ki 
W. P. Shumway, 
B. W. Skinner, 
Elk, Jehial Beach, 
Lawrence, I. B. Tompkins, 
Westfield, Stephen A. Leonard 
suffalo, East, Frederick Hipple, 
Emlenton bor., A. B. Crawfor 
Franklin, James Bleal 
Buffalo, S. J. Crothe 
Cc Wim. Reed, 
James Patt 
a’a City,W. J. Alex 
* John P. W 
Samuel §. B 


William Hu 


ross Creek, 
Finley, West, 
Monong 
Smith 
Union, 
Washington 


Thomas R. Lauback,356 


runes. 
Ik8 00 
274 40 
ISO OO 
76 40 
to) SO 
207 60 
9 ) 
274 $0 
64 60 
132 00 
124 00 
74 80 
65 20 
{$2 40 
7 20 
174 40 
77 6 
163 20 
61 60 
ovo 20 
¢) Oo 
126 00 
77 60 
50 40 
116 40 
138 40 
140 SO 
151 60 
O44 00 
10 40 
183 60 
162 40 
103 20 
137 60 
708 00 


100 


Coun 


Wayt 


ex] the first Monday in June, 1863, and as the elec- 
tio1 t new < rs is to take place on the first Monday 
in tl preceding month, (viz: May 4, 1863,) the notices 
the to be immediately issued by the present in- 
ul The form of notice may be found at page 112 
of t w edition of the School Laws, whe lso t form 
of t rtificate of election is given. 

TI for the election is to be published in not more 
than hnewspape! n each county, for successive 
we ling the election, and the cost of the notice will 
be paid by the School Department upon the presentation of 
v bil he publisl luly certified by the proper County 
Supe ndent mow 1 C ¢ The ) ild be pub- 

h lat i ] weeks ¢ me 4 12th, 19th 
und 26th of April, according to the day of } ution of the 
news rs in wl ity be ir l 

If no newspa is published in any county, then printed 
n sa be sent by mail by the present Superintendent, 
to t r ry of each Board of Direet in the county ; 
ind noti sh l be forwarded so o be in the 
hands the § t es at least one week before the meet- 
ing Ul ymnventior 

rt rtificate of election is to have a 10 cent stamp affix 
é The cost of the stamp is to be paid by the successful 
candidate, and the np is to be cancelled by the President 
of tl nvention 

County Superintendents elected on the first Monday in 
Mav next, will not be LMIUSSt / till on or after the first 
Monday in Ju This delay becomes necessary to afford 
time for the filing of objections against the persons selected 
by th ymnver under No. CXLIX of the School Law ; 
W ections I y be filed a tim / thirty days 

hol f th conver ! 

th of ij of a County Snuy ntendent, now re- 
' i law (No. CL.) is not to be taken till efter the re 
é the commission, and cor ue! not till after 
th Monday in Jur Th m he oath is given at 
pag 1 of the ! law 

oOo: 

STAMPS FOR SCHOOL DOCUMENTS. 

Tl 1estion is frequently asked who shall affix and 
Ww cancel the stat on the four months certificates, 
W are now rapidly coming in 

TT} ri t} th y are to be pr 1red and affixed 
by the Presidents of tl proper Board cancelled by 
t that is, they are t » place tl ir initials on the face of 

) with th when »d, and they will charge 


ha Districts Treasurers. Amounts. 
suckingham Samuel Presto 98 80 
2UCK i I 
Honesdale, Henry Heath, 233 60 


8¢ 
00 


Albert T. Cliff, 
John Melville, 26 


Sterling 


land, Adamsburg, 


Burrell, Joseph Kennedy, 169 20 
Harmony, Ind., James Cook 7 60 
Youghiorheny, FDavid Brown, 34 80 


20 
80 
80 


James Frear, 61 
Mowry, Jr 78 
Patterson 70 


Clinton, 
Meshoppen E 
Monro¢ Miller 


Hellam, 3enj. Strickler 174 00 
Heidelbe Henry H. Serff, 277 20 
Jackson Samuel Roth, 150 80 
Mar Daniel Rhode, 283 60 


Peach Bottom, James Allen 290 00 
Shr ary bor.I. B. Stover, 62 00 
York bor Daniel Kraber, 954 00 


Jacob Howis, 270 40 


Po 


ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


current term of the County ¢ 


intendency will 
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But, inasmuch as these stamps are not easily procured in 
the rural districts, the President may enclose a 10 cent P. 0. 
note to the County Superintendent with the certificate, with 
which to procure the stamp; and in that case the Co. Supt. 
Or, the Co. Supt. may, if 
he be willing to do so, procure, affix and cancel the stamp, 
and charge the district with the cost. But 
these expedients be adopted, the Co. Supt. i 


ean affix and cancel the stamp. 


if neither of 
to all 


unstamped certificates to the Presidents sending them, that 


8 


return 


stamps may be affixed; for without stamps they are not 
valid or legal, and hereafter cannot be accepted at the 
School Department. 

“oo 


ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, CITIZENS AND 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 


110. Question: One of our schools was unavoidably 
closed for several weeks during the winter, on account of 
sickness, and the term prolonged after the closure of the 
others. During this time there was no District Institute for 
the teacher of that school to attend. Should he make up 
the lost Institute days by teaching ?—Z. Nantmeal Dt., 
Chester co. 

Answer: He should not be permitted to do so. 
school, it is true, was closed, but the Institute was not; and 
therefore he could and should have attended the Institute, 
the same as if his school was in operation. Having failed 
to do so, he is liable to the penalty imposed for absence, un- 
less he produce a ‘‘ reasonable excuse,’’ as in other cases.— 
This is the remedy, and not that of allowing to teach in lieu 
of the Institute. If lost time at the Institute be permitted 
to be made up by teaching in one case, it will soon extend 
to many others, and thus the Institute be retarded, if not 


entirely abandoned. 


111. Question: If acitizen reside in one district and 
pay tax on real estate in another, should he pay the one dol- 
lar tax where he resides ?—E. Nantmeal Dt., Chester co. 

ANSWER: The minimum 
occupation tax is to be paid by ‘‘ every resedent male tax- 


He should, and there only. 


able’’ of the age of 21 years, whose name is in the tax list, 


and by no other. See No. LXIV of the school law. 


112. Question: Are persons and property on the assess- 
ment list, that have removed out of the district before the 
first Monday in May, to be taxed for school purposes in the 
district from which they have removed ?—Freehold Dt.. 
Warren co 

ANSWER: 
district into which they remove between the time of assess- 


They are not. 


ment and the first of May, they thereby cease to be taxable 
And the collector should be 
exonerated from the amount of the personal an@ personal 
the 


moved from remains liable to tax, 


in the district they have left. 


property tax. Of course real estate in the district re- 


as if the owner had 


not removed. 


113. Question: Are orders for money by the President 
and Secretary of a school Board on the District Treasurer 
subject to revenue tax? See Schedule B sec. 2, of the U. 
§. Tax Law.— Freehold Dt., Warren co. 

See Penna. 


They are not. School Journal 


9 
a 


ANSWER: 
for March 1863, page 


114. Question: Is the following rule of this district le- 
gal?—Resolved, ‘‘ That if any pupil be absent from school 
for three days in any one month, except in case of sickness 
or absence from town, that scholar shall be declared suspen- 
ded for the remainder of that school month, and can only 
be re-admitted on the order of the President and Secretary | 
of the school Board.’’—Harrisburg North Ward Dt. | 

ANSWER 
teacher of the district to enforce it. 


94 


av 


This rule is legal ; and it is the duty of each 
If any parent complain ' 


| 


His | 


tors power 
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of the operation of this rule, an appeal is t« > made to the 
3oard by the parent, and no attempt to be made to evade 
it by application to, or interfer with tl r in oar 
rying it into effect. 
It is, however, respectfully sugs perhaps other 
causes might safely be included in the rule, as sufficient ex 


cuses for absence,—such as necessary 


t at home, 


attendance at religious worship, & and t a written 


excuse from, or a personal statement of th of absence 





to the teacher by, the parent or guardian sl d in all cases 
be required 

115. QuESTION Has a sehoc lire ty to en 
ter a school room, and correct pupils f -onduct ? 
If so, to what extent llemp D Vi reland co 

ANSWER He has no such aut! y, whatever. The 
government and discipline of the school a mmitted by 
law entire ly to the teacher The« nly case in which a school 
Board (not a single director) can exercise any authority in 


the government of the school, is that of suspending or- ex- 
pelling pupils for ‘‘ refractory or incorrigibly bad conduct. 
And even in this instance, the order the Board to suspend 
or expel, is to be executed by the teacher 

116. QuESTION Is it proper illow persons who do not 
hold valid common school teachers’ certificates to teach sub 
scription schools in common sch houses’ Or, have direc 


yuses of 


to keep such persons t of the school h 





| their district 7?— [le mpfield D vi moreland co 
ANSWER [It is neither proper nor legal to allow such 
persons to occupy common sch houses ; and it is as plainly 
the duty of every Board of directors t é at the sub- 
| scription teaching in a comm 3 by a legal 
} 
| and competent teacher, as it t mr e but such 
teachers for the regular common school tern See No. 317 
and 318 of the new edition of the school la 
117. QUESTION An individual owns a f on one end 
of which salt works are erected Che mar n house and 
| part of the farm are separated from the salt works and the 
tenant houses thereto attached, by the township line. Can 
tax on the salt works be collected in the township in which 


| they are situated, or mus 


| 


As they become taxable in the | 





in the township 





in which the mansion house star T: Collector tn 
Westmo eland co. 

ANSWER That depends on the ci stances of the 
case If the salt works are carried on by t owner and 
occupant of the mansion house, and assessed in the district 
in which the mansion house is situated 1 so returned in 

| the ‘‘ last adjusted valuation then the salt works are only 
taxable for school purposes by the dis h the man 
; sion house stands. If, on the I ! i works are 
carried on by another persor N 1 the town 
ship in which they stand last ad- 
justed valuation,’’ then they are to } tax to the 


district in which they are situat 


After all, this whole class of quest ting to tracte 
divided by township lines, is to be ttled by fact whether 
they are or are not divided in the assessm iso returned 
in ‘‘last adjusted valuat 1 t settles th 

| question ; and every thing ist taxed and noth 
ing is to be taxed that is not ind returned therein. §& 
Nos. LXXVI and LXXVII of ol law 

118. QUESTION A « en List bje s to pay 
ing school tax, for the reason tl his child are blind and 
cannot be instructed in the con cl Is it legal to 
exonerate him from tax for thi Ls ( he draw any 

} portion of the school funds of the district f 1@ J urpose of 
sending his children to a school I son Di 
Came { £cVUv 

ANSWER This is not a legai reason yneration 


only exonerate in eas en and 


Directors can 
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of ‘‘ mistakes’ in making out the Duplicate. It is always 
to be borne in mind, that it is not payment of tax by the 
parent that entitles a child to admission to acommon school. 
The schools cannot be established and maintained, it is 
true, without funds; but by our system these funds come 
from the property and industry of the community, in the 
same way that funds for the support of other public institu- 
tions do. A child is not sent to or excluded from a common 
school merely because his father does or does not pay tax, 
any more than the father is to be sent to or kept out of jail 
for the same reason. All taxable persons are to pay school 
tax, whether they send or do not send pupils to the schools. 
The case here stated is a hard one, but such there are under 
all general rules. It is not however by extreme cases that 
the propriety of any general rule is to be determined, but by 
its general fitness. 

Neither can the parent in question draw any part of t 
school fund of the district to aid him in sending his afflicted 
children to a school forthe blind. If the District Treasury 


were once to be opened to cases of this kind, others of a dif- 


ferent, but equally meritorious nature, would soon follow 


and the district means be so decreased as to cripple the sys 


The State prov ides f 





1 f 


tem. or the support of a school for the 


blind, and to that provision;for their relief such cases must 


be referred 

ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 
119. Question: Are persons competent to teach begin 
ners who are unable to teach arithmetic, grammar, &e 
in other words, do we not need the best teachers for the ele- 
mentary branches ’— Teacher in Westmorela 


or, 


rs 


AnsweR: Many such persons have been and are still 


often employed to instruct beginners, under the impression 


in their 


that to teach A BC, and keep young pupils quiet 
ull that is 


seats a certain number of hours each day, is need 
ed, at first. There has been no more injurious error in the 
public mind, in reference to education, than this Instead 


of starting the youthful mind willingly, interestedly, plea 


santly and effectually in the right direction for its own de- 


velopment and the acquisition of knowledge, it ret 


certainly as the contact of ignorance with ignorance 


generates ignoranc: and it deadens it as surely 


gas paralyzes, if it do not destroy physicallife. B 


first principles of arithmetic are within the reach 


of 
youngest, and correct speech—which is not] practical 
grammar—can only be acquired from correct speech by those 


with whom the child associate So of the other rudimental 


Now, if the teacher 


these, his continual contact 


branches be ignorant of all or any of 


with the plasti: d susceptible 
mind and habits of the leterious 
ot 

harge 
pupils, 
in which so much of the instruction is by contact and ex- 


pupil, must be most d 


Therefore, teachers entirely ignorant of all or any 


rudimental branches, should not be permitted to have 


of any schools, and especially of those for primary 


ample. 


As to the second form of the whether the best 


juestion, 


teachers should not be in the elementary branches, or pri- 


mary schools,—perhaps a reply in the affirmative would be 


too broad an assertion. If ‘‘ best’ mean the most learned 


teachers,—the rule would neither be pri sable now, noi 


will it ever, perhaps, become so. But if it mean those who 


are sufficiently proficient the elementary branches to 


afford all needed guidance to the beginners ir 


while, at the same time, they are skilful in verning and 


aptto teach,—then the question may not only safely be, but, 


to do justice to the rising generation, must be, answered in 


the affirmative. 
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irds itas | 


the | 


On the whole, it may be asserted, that the most responsi- 


ble duty which a Board of Directors can be called on to per- 


form, is the selection of fit teachers for the “little ones’” of 
the district 
ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. 
120. QuESTION Have the teachers of a distriet the 


right, with the consent of the Board of directors, to devote 
any portion of the time spent in the district institute, to 
exercises for improvement in other branches than those ac- 
tually taught in their schools? 
Answer: Certainly they have. Neither algebra norge- 
ometry, physical geography nor astronomy, book-keepingnor 
drawing, botany nor physiology, are perhaps taught in their 


Yet no o 


e will question the position that a knowl- 


edge of these and many other studies will enable them to 
give better instruction in the so-called common sehool 
bral s, than if they were wholly ignorant of them The 
rule in this case would seem to be,—that while due attention 
is giv in the institute, to the ordinary branchesas pre- 
scribed by law, a reasonable portion of time may also be de- 

ted to study and exercises in those higher branches, the 
kr lige of which adds so much to the teacher’s efficiency 
ind good of the hool 


ial 


JUDICIAL DECISION, 


Directors may merge two small schools into 


! when the numb of pupils will not thereby become 
! eniently large, and the distance to school too great ; 
und in the exercise of this discretionary power, the Board 
is not lial t idicial control. 
} 2 r Sesstons of Crawford Coanty. 


vs | In Equity, 
S 11 Directors of Wood- { No April Term, 


k Distric j 
O} 


1862. 


ood 


OPINION THE COURT 


BY HON. S$ HNSON, PRESIDENT JUDGE 
the complicated affairs of the Common 





ge amount of discretion was necessarily 
It was impossible to 
its officers in the endless 





vested in those having eharge of it. 
be by law all the duties of 











variety of cireumstances that might occur, in the 1800 Dis- 
tricts and 12,000 schools into which the State is divided. 
The Legislature therefore contented itself with prescribing 
the neral duties of the respective officersin general terms, 
leaving a large margin for the exercising of a prudent dis- 
tion in adapting their iction to the demands of particular 

use It gave to the State S perintendent an advisory su- 
pervision over the discretion of th Directors in respeet to 
ill questions between them and theirconstituents. In con- 
troversies between the Directors of the same or adjoining 


districts, or between them and the other officers of the same 
listrict he the supreme arbiter, and his decisiens 
are without appeal 

By the 46th 


is made 


the Act of the Sth of May, 1854, 


section of 








bh ! tired to give advice, explanations, instructions or 
inf ion to the district officers and to citizens relative to 
the Common School Law, the duties of common school offi- 

rs, the rights and duties of parents, guardians, pupils and 


agement of the schools, : 





nd all other ques- 
of educa- 


‘ he m 
tions and matters calculated to premote the cause 








Among the specifications of duties enjoined on the 

D s of each district, the 23d sec. contains the only one 
lved in this controversy and re as follows: ‘‘They 

shall establish a sufficient number of common schools for the 


individual above the age of five and un- 
the respective districts,’ ‘* What shall 
e location, size, 
the necessity of establishing 
ided by the Courts 
questions for the discretion of the 
proper Board of Direct control by judicial au- 
thority, so long asa reasonabl made for the 
these respects , I quote this from 


f every 


twenty-one, in 





nstitute a sufficient number of schools, tl 


1e houses, 
them have been de 


+} 
I 


ind arrangement oi 


them or discontinuing 








; 


ral counties ) 








rs, without 


e provision is 


wants of the district in 
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section 105, of the decisions of the State Superintendent in | miration not less by their ad proportions, than 
is las blicati : » sche aw an cisions under it . ; . 
his la t pu lication of the sch v0 law and decisions un er 1 | by the solid and substant of al ecture. 
in 15¢ It is the handbook of the country on the subject - 
of common schools. The right of the Directors to consoli- | That in the west. wl longest built 
date two adjacent schools for the summer term when the|. . GP 
is in the form of the letter | high witl 


whole number of scholars can be properly taught in one 
school, and the house is reasonably convenient to all, is af- | a basement, and surmount lome. It is 


firmed by the same authority and will hardly be disputed by | , , ’ 
? . aot +e "ay ; ” | massive, well built, brick str provided »:th 

any one. In answer toan enquiry respecting this very case, 
the authority to do so is re-affirmed, and the propriety of so | ample halis, clothes roo entilation, 
doing, under proper circumstances, is strongly urged by the lighting and warming, a { nd pla\ 
Superintendent. See the Penna. School Journal, August, | © ee ———-—e ere 
1862, page 42. grounds for the two sex¢ I in all the 

The « ireumstances approved by him for the consolidation | pooms is of the most ap} itt convenient- 
of two adjoining schools are just such as surround this case. | ; . . ; : 
One and a half mile is not considered an unreasonable dis ly arranged and graded f iOla é h 1S in- 


tance for a child to travel to school, over good roads, in the | tended to accommodate. 
summer season; nor is 34 or even 40 scholars too many to 
































be profitably taught in one school. The experience of the seven of the rooms,—th , , 1d BECORG 
previous year afforded grounds for the belief that one school | and one on t! third st é { t feet 
would aecommodate all the scholars in the territory of the a rere , ‘ a 
two schools during the summer time. It was clearly a case with 14 feet height of « siaaatile serintllicinniairaies 
for the exercise of official discretion by the Directors. That | are each 104 by 16 feet, : { | 1 the thu 
there was a difference of opinion among the people as to the os oo on ‘ 
propriety of ¢ msolidating the twoschools into one, is proved inate 4 eo 
by the existence of this controversy, and by the evidence In n No. 1, on fir y Up 
taken in the case. Somebody’s judgment must determine | 7151 mae om eit) with ; j 
it, and who so competent for that purpose as those person Ngee Rise: REED 
ally acquis with the whole facts, the people and vo. 2, primary depart D roll, W1 
their wants? On them the law has wisely imposed the duty. | gn, male teache1 
The Directors stated the case substantially as is was to the ; °K y 
Superintendent, and he very decidedly approved the censol- No. 3, primary de] 
idation ; under another statement of facts representing the | one female ti her. 
same case, he thinks it possible they have done wrong . . 
The Directors, in their answer, claim to have been actuated \O. 4, grammar § o> 
by no personal or political feeling in doing what they did, | roll, with one femal 
but to have exercised their best discretion and ju lgment in ‘ . : 
the premises, and express their willingness to adapt their NO.) Shea : : 
action to any different judgment the Court may form in the | roll, wit! le ien t 
Matt a There is no evidence to show that the D ) \ r ennen ] 
were influenced in their action by any personal hostilit; im ( 
the complainants or by any other improper motive ‘oll, with « female 1 
Wi gard the question at issue, therefore, as one com No. 7. High 
mitted by the law to the discretion of the Directors and not es nai =" 
properly the subject of judicial cognizance. Nor is it the | Max 
province of the Court toadviseinsuchacase. Its functions nm 
are to punish for malfeasance. The law has created a dif- An ~ ul 
ferent advisory jurisdiction. It would be an extraordin } i ra 
exercise of judicial usurpation to grant the prayer of . shia . ; , } 
petition, and thus punish the respondents by expulsion frem = Liem poe ange 
office for exercising their best judgment in a matter sub dome. Itis w d ind } led wit! 
mitted to their discretion by the law that created them : : ae , 
acting also with the approval of their superior, to whom a 
alone they could apply for advice and direction. 30 feet square with 12! iL ¢ ing thre 
We do not intend to say that the Directors acted well and | . 4 aap} 4 ) 
wisely in deciding as they did, nor that they should not | ~ ee eS 
consult the wishes of the people in Bloomingdale and its In room N Ly - LAMcs 
vicinity, as well as the welfare of the entire district in their | oy roll. with one fem 
charge. Peace and good feeling are essential to a suecess- 
ful promotion of the educational interest of any community, ‘0. 2, primary depart 3 mes On rou, Wit 
and should be sought even by the occasional surrender of) one female teacher 
our better judgment to what we may regard the unreasona- . : ca : 
ble wishes of particular localities. VO. v, primary ae} . th 
We only decide that there is nothing in this case, as pre- | one female teacher 
sented by the evidence, to give the Court jurisdiction, or to . : 
authorize its interference with the exercise of that discretion No. 4, grammar sch aie atieiceal init 
which the law has clearly vested in the Directors ; and we | roll, with one fema 
therefore dismiss the bill without making any order as to | N es 
the costs, thereby leaving each party to pay the costs of at hea ie ree 
their own making. roll, with one female t 
Complaint dismissed. No. 6. High school « umes on rol] 
z th one male teach 
any ange! 4 F CP wwasatt a on4 
Lupers by the Graveling Agent, — tm addition to thes ary departments 
aciin 6.5 = ______. | amile distant from this n ite direc- 
SCHOOL VISITATION IN LAWRENCE COUNTY. tions, « taining al which are 
New Caste. managed and graded | i hool 
To a stranger entering New Castle, the first ob- From th tatement ution Ol 
jects which attract his attention are the public school | the two schools can In the 


buildings. Situated upon commanding eminences | first ag t : » build- 





in opposite parts of the village, they challenge ad-' 1 1 nera 1ale teach- 
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er, who is principal of the High School department, 
with seven female assistants. In the second are 582 
pupils under one male teacker, who is also principal 
of the High School department, with eight female 


assistants. 


The figures used above indicate the numbers of 


names on the roll in each room. As the average 


attendance is usually from a quarter to a third less 


than these, the number regularly present is consid- 


erably reduced. It would seem, however, that the 


primary departments are rather too much crowded, 
and could be more efficiently managed and taught 
if the numbers were somewhat smaller. This relief 
should not, however, be given by pushing pupils 


forward into the higher grades faster than they are 


prepared for the transfer; but by increasing the 


number of subordinate schools. 

The general principles upon which a graded sys- 
tem is based, are very clearly stated in the article 
on “Graded Schools” in the Pa. School Architecture, 


which may properly be quoted in this connection : 
“In most large mixed schools there are three well 


defined classes or groups of studies, and conseque! 

ly of pupils. First, those who are learning the rudi- 

ments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and who 
* 


compose the large majority. Second, a smaller 


number, who, haying to some extent mastered the 
rudiments of those branches, are seeking further ad- 
1 adding also the knowledge 


vancement in them, an 
of grammar, geography, the, history of their own 
country, and general or practical arithmetic. Third, 


a very few who desire to obtain a critical command 


of their own language; a knowledge of general 
geography and history, with algebra, geometry and 
the higher mathematics; some acquaintance with 
the natural and moral sciences, and, it may be, the 
elements of other languages, ancient and modern. 

The first 


to all; the study of the grammar of their own lan- 


study the primary branches indispensabk 


guage is the characteristic of the course of the 
second; while the pursuit of the higher branches is 
reserved for the third. Ilence, when 
schools or grades are established, the members of 
each class naturally group themselves together, and 


} 


their respective schools are tl Ned 


us called Primary, 
GramwMAR, and Hieu Scuoors,’* 

In a proper classification of scholars in a graded 
system, the primary department will of necessity 
much the most numerous. Many children do not 
live to enter the grammar school, and many mor 
have not the disposition or attainments to reach it. 
And of those who are admitted to the grammar de- 
partment a still smaller proportion advance to th 
High School. 
that th 


primary departments be organized for the most ef 


It is therefore of the first importance e 


* Pennsylvania School Architecture, page 1( 


separate 
. { 


ficient service, for they are really the sub-stratum 
and usefulness of the 
whole It is from this that the 

»] 


higher d¢ partm<¢ nts are to be fed. A mistake here 


upon which the prosperity 
system must rest, 
will be felt throughout the course. 

Great pains should therefore be taken to furnish 
every appliance needed for the health and comfort 
of this class of pupils; that the rooms be not too 
much crowded for the most thorough and efficient 
t 
pline and quiet; that maps, and charts, and simple 


aching, and for the preservation of proper disci- 


apparatus, and black-boards, suited for this grade 
of instruction be plentifully supplied. These appli- 
ances are inexpensive compared with those needed 
for the higher grades, but it is perhaps even more 
important that they be furnished; for the pupils 


| 


not being capable of reflection or much concentra- 





uught, need a species of instruction that 
lresses itself to the eye and to the youthful ap- 
prehension. 

It is now very generally believed that females 


' , 
1 teach ti 


s grade of schools more successfully 


aha a 


nd acceptably than males, and experience confirms 


the belief. I , however, desirable that there be a 
male teacher at hand in these schools, who can be 
appealed to in cases of extreme obstinacy or maley- 
le ce 


Especial pains need to be exercised in selecting 
hers for the primary schools. A much 


; , ; 


higher order of ta 
d. <A love for 


‘eat power of endurance, tact in gaining the confi- 


ent is needed than is generally 


the work, aptness to teach, 


ection of pupils and leading them at 
will, methodical and orderly habits, quick and clear 
pe eptions 


to catch the attention of pupils and inspire them 


with the ability so to communicate as 
with enthusiasm, depth of moral feeling and senti- 
ment, and untiring zeal and interest in the welfare 
of her pupils,—are qualities much to be desired in 
the teacher of a primary school. It should never 
be forgotton that the twig is easily bent, and that 
giant tree bears the marks of early misuse. 

rom four to five hundred pupils are as many as 
cau conveniently be collected in one locality or ac- 
commodated in one building. One male principal 
with from seven to nine female assistants is perhaps 
the most economic and efficient teaching force that 


} 


an be employed for this number of pupils. In a 


city or village with eight to nine hundred pupils two 


such schools are needed. With sixteen to eighteen 


hundred pupils there should be four such schools 
properly | 


ocated in the four quarters of the town. 
When the population of a place is sufficient to re- 
quire three or four such schools, and for all greater 
umbers, it will doubtless be found most satisfacto- 
: to establish a central High School. 
Then these several graded schools will serve for the 
primary and grammar departments and be tributary 


to the High School. 








_—"~ Fr Sele a \ =a *P 
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In many particulars these schools at New Castle 
have much merit. ‘The grading of the scholars is 
done with intelligence. This labor is chiefly left to 
the male principals, They visit the lower grades 
and decide when promotions shall be made. The 
buildings are admirably kept; the utmost neatness 
and cleanliness being everywhere observable. In 
these respects they are especially worthy of com- 
mendation, and are an honor to the village in which 


> 


they are located. Samue. P. Bares, 


Feb. 3, 1863. 
oom 
NOTES OF COUNTY INSTITUTES, 
NORTHUMBERLAND County. 

An unusually spirited and profitable Institute was 
held during the holidays in the borough of Northum- 
berland. All the districts in the county, with per- 
haps a single exception, were represented, and from 
most of them the entire delegation was present. W« 
do not remember of ever having attended an Insti- 
tute in which the entire body of the active teachers 
of the county were so generally in attendance. It 


seemed like a realization of what we fondly hope 
may yet prevail in every county. 

But over against this portion of bright sky, a 
) ? + 


ark cloud casts a shadow. It may 


seem strange that in the midst of a community, man- 


fragment of « 


ifesting so much interest and zeal inthe advance- 


ment of popular education, there should still be 


found a considerable number of “‘non-accepting dis- 
tricts ;” that is, of districts which refuse to organize 
school boards and keep schools open under the coin- 
mon school law, but prefer to pay their taxes to the 
State, and instead of accepting the appropriation of 
money offered to them, allow it to be divided among 
the accepting districts. This is according to the 
Scripture, “'l'o every one that hath shall be given, 
+} hall 


and from him that hath not, even that he hath shall 
be taken away from him.” 

It doesseem thatthe good people of these districts 
have borne this unnatural burden long enough, and | 
that it is high time that an effort be made to shake | 
it off, and to place themselves in a position to realize 
the rich fruits which would flow to them and their 
children from good public schools. During the last 
year alone they forfeited $572. Is there not some- 
body who will move in this matter? Let the subject 
be agitated. Motion will result in action. 

But to return to the Institute. The exercises were 
eontinued during four days. Mr. Ulp, the Superin- 
tendent, presided, and was assisted in giving instruc- 
tion by Mr. Heckendorn, Supt. of Union county, 
Mr. Snyder, of Schuylkill county, and prominent 
home teachers. The subjects discussed were school 
government, ventilation, physical culture, organizing | 
and grading schools, spelling, elocution, penmanship, | 
arithmetic, grammar, &c. ‘The evening sessions were | 


largely attended by the people of the village. The | 


evening exercises were enlivened by vocal music, ex- 
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ecuted with admirable taste by members of the 
choirs of the different chur May Northumber- 
land always presentas good ( lather Institute 
as she does for 1862-3. 

W A ; ( 

The annual Institute m Columbus in the 
north-west corner of the c: Though the num- 
ber of teachers in attenda: sma nd these 
mostly females, yet the ex« W well conduct- 
ed and elicited an increasing terest to the close 


A company of girls of about n years, from the 


| public schools, sang, in tl vals between the lec- 
tures and discussions, som: pleasant ngs.— 
These girls managed tl] entirely themselves, 
having no teacher to lead « direct them. Their 
performance reflected 1 lit upon their in- 
structor, and showed how 1 may be accomplish- 
ed in this branch, by spx ttle time every day 
in giving inst t vit ring 
with ot] udis 
The Superintendent I ' issisted 
bv Mr. Savage, Supt. of | M Spence! 
a former Superintendent, and M I ing of the 
Warren Public High School I serve in 
this connection that a fea LO LVt 
been quite ger lly of the 
State, of Superint nts ¢ r at 
their Institutes, is fruit : Among 
the most noticeable of mpr ent 
which those erinte! , ana 
riving 1 I y from 
each They 1, when 
they go to a neighboring « y to speak before a 
body Ol teacl ‘Sto Wh 1 y are Strang s, to do 
the best they can. The; » stimulated to read 
and inf< 1 them ve I sul cts 
that they may not fall | | County 
Superint idents lk hoo] 
in which they are mak t 
Nor ny county a loser by the time spent by 
the officer outside its H rings back 
| with him ideas and t1 Wi iltimately 
enrich the hor fie] {] rit and 
purpose, and much of th york is 
relieved by the enthusiasm h he is inspired. 
The Columbus Institut inwed during the 
week, and was attended l practical 
ult It was emin , and 
one which can hardly uit 


It was our fortune to pa ding weeks, 
the one in Delawar« inty, 1 ther in W ayne.— 
These are the two corn { 3 on the eastern 
border, and the journey f to the other, on 
account of the circuit must be pur 
sued, is quite formidable. j 1) ware to Phil- 
adelphia, from thence to R r wh e passed 
the Sabbath and took { tart, thence to the 
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junction on the New Jersey Central Railroad, thence | or feels himself in any way aggrieved thereby, he 
J ’ ; ; 

to Scranton by the Lackawanna road,then up and | rises in exercise of his right “to explain,” and has 
down the inclined planes of the coal roads to Car- | the matter adjusted 


4 | 
J 


bondale, and from thence by rickety coach to Way- Frequent differences of opinion will arise during 
. e . A I 
r told than traveled. | these interesting exercises, which it is well to let the 


mart,—is a route that is easie 
The last seven miles through the mud and snow af- | scholars ventilate fully before the teacher decides or 


ns them: the latter requiring the observance 


ter having journeyed so far by rail, would have been | expla 

intolerable had not the tediousness of the ride been | of strict propriety in the discussions. .Possibly the 

relieved by the presence and happy voices of a bevy | pronunciation or mi aning of a word has been under 

of young school ma’ams, who like ourself, were on bate, and the preconceived notions of some of the 

the way to the Institute. Almost every conceivable | Scholars respecting it have been uprooted, which, 
t 


subject was touched in the uninterrupted course of ed by a hint from the teacher, leads them to offer 

conversation that prevailed, and as we were a stran thing like the following preamble and resolu- 

ger among them, we were somewhat amused at the | tion 

freedom with which the expected lecturers at th Wuereas we. the members of Excelsior School. 

Institute were discussed. ry frequently find ourselves in error in the spell- 
The Institute was organized on Tuesday, but zs, pronunciation, and definitions of words, there- 


owing to the depth and drifting of thes , 
1] R d. That to devote special attention t 





number at first was small. It, however, rapidly in- : 

: ‘ . : , lictionaries, and to endeavor to thoroughl 
creased till the Academy hall in which it was bh i sors assigned by our teachers. are 
was found too small, and was transferred to th hic] owe to our parent our teachers, 
church. Teachers were present from 1 neighbor- a t This, after va s amendments, 
ing counties of musque hanna and Lu I and als . = = e carried unanimo 
the Superintendent of the latter county, Mr Marc} (cain, reading is the exer . The class consti- 

The state of public feeling in this county is good, | tutes a committee on Elocution, with the pupil who 
and the schools seem to be in a p! perous ¢ a tl I lous ex l, honor 
tion. ‘The Superintendent, Mr. Ward, seems to hay as ¢] nat the head of the class. The 
the respect and love of the teachers, and to | f tl ut were to investigate and re- 
forming his duty diligently and: faithfully port upon the most effective style of vocal delivery 

Q P.B : » be empl 1 ina given select from the text- 

F vtain Side, March, 1863. I" mmittee is now! ly to report: and, 
- ae wT Tart 1 Cee the general principles to b ke rt a view have 

fir2 . y + ,° , ted each member reads a nortic ¢ 
Original Oomnvications. peneonennge. cm ces amet a aayecrd 

Z ‘ th tionasanillustration. Ifany errors have been 

TEACHING PARLIAMENTARY RULES. , din the reading, they may now be pointed 

riter in the February number of the S 10 rises and is duly recognized. 

J al, in an article on this subject, makes som lo illustrate further, a breach of school disciplin¢ 

uggestions for teaching Parliamentary Rules 1 nay have occurred, or “charges” may have been 

schools which I propose, in parlia tary phrase, t ferred against me member of tl ‘hool, and 
amend by striking out the words “ Friday afternoon,” | the 1 - wishes to elicit tl 1 the case.- 
and inserting instead the word dazly. This necessi I'he schoo r l »}a committee of 

tates the additional change, that the teacher r vest on: and, where there are schools in ad- 

cognized as President, ex officio. ing rooms, 1t teachers of which by sending 

I have tried the plan of making the school a sort | notes, or their pupils by appearing before the com- 
of miniature Levislature or Conger begging my | mitt may give inte rmation ti ng th ubject, 
pupils’ pardon,) I believe with som ess. the committee is clothed with “power to send for 

For example, on composition day, after the mod ‘sons and papers.” Should the accused contra- 
est ratiocinations of the future “sovereigns” ha‘ d or otherwise interrupt any person who is speak- 
been heard, the teacher, who on this occasion is ad-| ing, a “eall to order” restores him to a sense of 
dressed as the “chair,” announces erziczsm as next | propriety. 
in order. Usually he has immediate occasion to d In short, the teacher who possesses a moderate 
cide who is “ entitled to the floor,” for the announc: hare of tact and ingenuity may give a parlzamen- 
ment brings to their feet a number of incipient wry turn, so to speak, to every item upon his pro- 
tlemen, who with pen or pencil in hand have been | gramme; which, if done pleasantly and quietly, in- 
taking notes. Errors of fact, plagiarisms, faulty | stead of retarding, will tend to facilitate business, 
syntax, incorrect or indistinct pronunciation, m und be found by no means the least attractive fea- 
ner, tone, look, posture, and gesture, are all prope ive of the school. 
subjects of criticism. Che pupil thus not only learns parliamentary us- 


If any one has been misrepresented in a criticism ves, but becomes habituated to them; while a po- 
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lite and gentlemanly bearing toward all with whom | per words of purity. ‘Ther¢ first x hibit- 





he is brought in contact, becomes, in him, a distin- | ed that gentle firmness of which marks 


guishing characteristic. I. C.8. the truly good. The infant d be taught by 
Hazleton, Luzerne co., March, 1863. gentleness and kindness that rd ays 
oe happy and that the bad a1 ha lf dren 


INFLUENCE OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS ON CHAR- are fretful, kindness may o harshness 
ACTER. never car [his may hush t ry cry and stop 

A Voice from the Army. the flowit fat 
Dear JournaL: I have concluded to follow 


Dp te + 
i pa nota re tna | . 
the course of my remarks on the training of child- . lone aft ‘ +4 
. ab lit I lt i I 
ren, which I ventured in my letterbefore. I dothis | gj... ite heayy hs oucht 
. £icep, 1Us LV Yy ol suo! Cl 
vit ga lieve »ot y , " . , . 1¢ ion , 
because I believe that upon the prope! education pity eve .ad } 
r of the rising generation, more than upon the im-  gponmy enirit. rs Hin Tee ie 
- mense armies now in the field, depends the future | pook the hanny ates” ts 


of our country. I believe that its unity, its glory, 


its usefulness to the world depend more upon the I do not 


- uprightness and integrity of those who are now in | poe eranted - 


i ) f ‘ 
‘ the school-room, but who must soon take our places | gop to a) +h, re 
A A ret y ul i i i J A vhU 
either in the army, the counsel chamber, or the cab- | op j1q to become the master ‘ +} ‘ 
inet, than upon all the victories our armies may to ite ae a 
, ’ its ©yt Cap " OL ] 
‘ achieve, or all the schemes the Cabinet may devise. | ¢.. 4), it i al 
° iUVl Lil ‘ it ‘ A 4 A nt 
S, If they are cared for as the germs of a nation’s great- |}. 9 eentle firmness that it If 
ness, all may yet be well; but if they are permitted | ,,, ‘are : . 
Js . 8 then a fre be ¢ ur 
to grow to manhood with dwarfed and idiotic minds, im and Gene obit iia 2a ther 


L- or perverted ideas of manhood, honor and useful- | 4,6 gosire of the little ¢ , arte 


i ness, then farewell to the glory of our free and hap- The sunken reef lie ‘. O} not 
, py institutions ; farewell to the star of hope which | y peck anon it. Now exhibit , ttle 
C4 glittered in the political horizon of the world as | cou) inst settine out upon the stormy s “A 


beacon to the oppressed of the old world; farewell Let it feel that it is vour lov ; that tl 








° to the grand scheme of man’s self-government, and | ¢. prety al. and soon the : vil 138 
it farewell to the happiness of the world. With them | away and happy smiles will pa 1 for heroism 
d, it will remain to perpetuate what our fathers won! yoy have display 4. and weds own? will be 
a and what we who are now in the army are contend- | sasivrestinathe 1 al Py a } thas rained, w ae and 
of ing for. And if their young minds are not now will in a stre ‘ : j ra 
on moulded to the sacred task, the death of a nation | of sorrow a . he fut 

ed may not be wholly charged to them, but the fearful Parents too often are b ( ( 


responsibility will rest upon those who are now ed- | ohildren -—thev see all the virtu: it not not 
ni ucating—training them. And oh! what invectives, | the vices of their offspring. and thus permit them 
en what just curses will be heaped upon those who are | to grow to manhood and womanhood addicted to 
nd unfaithful to their trust by generations yet unborn, | yjces which must eventually 1 them. To prove 


‘ when history records their faithlessness—when pos- | this it is only necessary to point to a few sad in- 


{ . . e% . | 
Ol terity learns from that history what was lost to them | gtances. The parents of the not s Emma Cun- 
Md and all mankind, by the worse than duplicity of | nineham no doubt thought t! ling. jovous lit- 
ng those who should have been the jealous guardians | tle dauchter was al! that she should be. Her cheer- 


‘ A ub bs D5i0iT 


m- of all that was bequeathed them by the American | fy] disposition and happy 1 t sunshine 
ct, fathers, at Valley Forge, on Princeton plain and | ¢9 ¢heir parlor and their dar! vas petted and flat- 


lor from many an historic field. tered. but ah! they saw not the lurking spirit of 


oa- How careful then should the education of our | eyjj -—they never thoug 


l- . . . » ° ome ee itis 
= children be, for this foundation must be laid in child- play a conspicuous part in t | travedy of New 
* L i . 


hood. To wait for manhood would be folly—it | york Little did the parent Norcross assas- 


would be suicidal. It may be asked, how are they | sin think that the boy wl tled un t} 


ate to be educated and who is to be the instructor ? To | knees. was to expaiate his crin non the gallows. 
+4 answer these questions it will require much time, | The wail of those parent be heard while 
4 and it will be necessary, in at least some instances, | conscience is thundering in their ears—“¥ new 
- to say how they should not be educated. your duty but ye did it not alle seen fe 


It was affirmed above that education should com- | that rosy cheeked daughter, wh that manly look- 
mence in childhood; aye, it ought to commence in | jng boy? Echo and the gall — miny 
the nursery. Pious and patriotic mothers should | and the criminal’s grave. W1] th ty? 
“i. party 


po- 


be the first to teach the prattling little one to whis- | True there is no excuse f n any ‘ C- 
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cause the laws of our land are known to all; but 
were children educated properly, crime would ceas¢ 
at least to a great extent. 

Search our prisons and poor houses and we wil 
be told by the inmates of either, that the training 
of their childhood was deficient,—that in youth they 
contracted habits of criminal nature, and the pur- 
snit of those habits landed them where they are. 

Children should not be educated in the fashionablé 
follies of the day. But to what a lamentable extent 
this system is pursued. This ought to receive a sud- 
den and a severe check, because time is passing 
away, and of what use to gild the person with toys? 
We look around and see that our progression in 
the arts and sciences has been by rapid and prodigi- 
ous strides; but have we so accommodated our pro- 
gress to our necessities and our best interest that it 
makes our homes happier $ Has it hed a halo of 
glory, as it should, around our condition, socially 
binding all mankind into one common brotherhood 


of love and humanity? Has it kept pure the great 


palladium of our liberty—the star of light—the bal 
let box of our country? No,it has not. And why 


not? Certainly the diffusion of a know] 





arts is calculated to dignify and enoble the 


man. But the reason is, that t 


} % 
bey are too oiten 


made to minister to a vitiated taste for those fash- 


ionable follies. In the march of improvement, in 
sensibly has crept into our homes that tempter, lux- 
ury. Habits are changed and innova s permitted 
which if their fature effect could be known would 
startle us with horror. Later hours are kept, win 


is used at the table, and these together produ 


desire for excitement; as tils ls ind il, del h- 
q wa ‘ 
anu drunnenune LULLOW 


father look upon that young man, his , 
out on yonder bed. Searcely has the dow: 
on his face ;—but see those glaring, cla ( 


] D Base ont 
rea bY nigh 


brain had become clogg 


a alin: ; ] ; I? eal 
delirium seized upon him. Listen to his ray 
ae a } = an i . } } . 
Cav_cnh tie Wali OL We as ib CSCapPCs DIS Du! 
see that iond moiner wring ner hands and t 
hair, as the boy she neglected in yout 
e l . =) ih ae vr 7 f } ' 
ol ta world, LO Dla rave oO disgrace, } 
ii ’ sf , ; 
he quilly pai Is this fictic y Oh ) g 


true. Many, many of our young men have t!] 
4 4 be } ] 

to eternity, because they were hurried ou 
it “ } , 7” . 7 

worid DY & Iais ‘ OL @d atl ia 


COAUCHLION, 


But the influence of this fashionable edu 
does not stop with the young man alone Its 
ing efiects are also scen in those who are called 
angels. ‘True, when their minds are properly cared 
for; they are angels to man. It has been said of 


little girls, ‘‘ there is something inexpressibly sw 


about them. Lovely, pure, innocent, unsuspecting 


full of kindness to brothers, babies and everything. 





They are sweet little human flowers, diamond dew- 


drops in th reath of morn. What a pity they 
ld ever become women, flirts and heartless co- 
quettes. How tru But oh! how true too, that 


they lose that sweetness and purity, and often be- 





ie, of all mankind, the most miserable of outcasts. 
See that beautiful maiden the purity of her 
life; impure reading ( fashzonable reading) has so 


vitiated her imagination that her very soul has be- 
me tainted, and the air she breathes is a charnel 


1 . 
house of gui 


t. Who ws the guilty party : 
Parents look around you; your sons and daugh- 
ters may be leaving the paths of virtue and happi- 


ness; put on all your winning smiles; woo them 


you. Teach 


) 


back, or a fearful retribution awaits 
them, educate them to use life for the purpose for 
which it was given, before the death knell of your 


hopes departed has rang its wild requiem over the 


raves of your loved ones. 


Fred *k Co.. Md.. March 1863. 
til 
PENMANSHIP.—ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
BY H. W. ELLSWOrRT!.” 


Only so much as the mind knows can the eye 





only so much as the mind perceives in any ob- 
110 at mpt to represent 
I 
1 prevailing inefficiency of the instruction in 
| h p in hools is pro bial In a ma- 
b tril Lto a just feeling 
I on the part of teach 4 resulting 
I } of definit know! deg rning the 
I th tl { I le both 
- e subi Ito t! verest criti- 
‘ldom 
lve of th t, applied to pur- 
been confined 
of h l yn the in- 
l of ¢ relating to 
of letters, and eneral styl 
pened to vn fancy.— 
i : ial cl t each, of 
’ | wn ] l in a simi- 
of any owledae 
{ eit! t ! ! I very 
- ; | 
re troduct ( ved copies has 
! ing a ut 1 style of writ- 
iw mi needed, is unzformt- 
I i 7 
However desirable the services of ‘ial teacher 
be, this important end will not be attained till 
h duly qualified to instract pupils ia 


* Teacher of Penmanship in the public schools of New 
York city. Author of ‘ Ell/sworth’s Systematically Ar- 
ranged Copy Slips,’’ ‘*‘ Copy Books’’ and the new ‘ Text- 
3ook on Penmanship, Punctuation and Letter Writing,” 
published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
































a thorough and systematic manner, according to the 
commonly recived rules and principles of the art.— 
This does not, of necessity, imply that he must him- 
self be a finished penman, however advantageous it 
might prove as an incentive to pupils; but that he 
be able to teach a correct theory of writing, and 
conduct a class in a manner well calculated to re- 
duce that theory to practice. The foundation of 
this art is no longer considered by iatetlligent edu- 
cators as a myth, enveloped in the expressions 
“Genius,” “Practice,” “ Imitation,” or even pen- 
holding, but as resting upon the common basis of 
all art—natural laws and principles. 

These principles admit of demonstration and illus- 
tration so clear and simple, that they can be per- 


‘ | 
fectly understood and applied by every person to | 
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oval, they are 2, u, 
w, e, c, 7, 8, ¢, and p, 





of which 








*,* ' 
whom a knowledge of writing would be of any ser- 


vice. 
The theory of writing may be thus briefly stated : 


Writing vs the mechanical formation and arrange- | 


ment of letiers, and other significant characters, 


from left to right, governed at all times by two 


straight lines at a uniform angle with each other. 
These lines may be either ruled or imaginary, and 
may be appropriately termed the Ine of position, 
or slant, which is imaginary, and the/ine of a rrange- 
ment which is now generally ruled. 


All letters and other characters used in writing | 


are formed from two principles, the strazght leone and 
Fig. I. 


the oval by three distinct principles 
The straight line is 
made by a direct movement toward 
the writer upon the line of slant; 


of mevement. 


while the oval is made by two op- 
posite movements,—one around the 
line of slant towards the left, form- 
ing the oval direct or capital 
O,—the other around the Line 
of Slant toward the right, form- 
ing the oval reversed or capi- 
tal Loop. 





All letters and characters made with the pen are 


formed either from these primary forms, singly or by 


combination. Tue sMALL LETTERS, ex ept (o and s) 


are all obtained by cutting the oval through its cen- | 
tre with the straight line, and uniting the segments | 


or curves thus produced, to its extremities, upon the | 


right and left, by either turns or angles; each man- 


ner of combination forming the type of a class of | 


letters. 

The small letters are, 
by this method divid- 
ed into three distinct 
classes, each distin- 
guished by the kind 
of curve with which 
the letters comprising it, begin. 


rves. 
The first class be- 
gins with the concave curve or right segment of the! L, D, I and J. 

















} yP 
Fig. V 
The second class begins with the Ig. VI. 
Convex Curve or left segment of the 
oval. 
Convex Curve. 
They are v, n, m, r, x, and d, of which 
Fig. Vi 
| 
| is the type. 
The therd class begins with the Jf VIII 
s 
?. 

| convexo-concave curve, or tne 
| segments united, thus 
} 
{ . v 
| ( ynvero-Conave. 
| The letters composing this ela are l, b, h, k, 4, Z, 
' “ : | 41 4 a . 
14,9, dS; and long s which is the type of the class. 
| 
; 
} 
i ~ 
' 
| 

Tue Capiraus are likewise divided into three 
} classes, The first class of capl 3 begins vith the 


segments of the oval 
Fig. 


| concavo-convex curve or t 





united in the reverse or- 
' 


der from the type of the 


small let- 


i third class of 
| ters, thus, 





| This class comprises A, N, M, T, F, P, B, RB, §, 
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Fig. XI. 


The second class consists of those 

apitals of which the oval direct or 

capital O, forms the type. ‘They 
are O, FE, C, H and K. 





The third class comprises all Fig. XII. 
capitals that begin with the oval re- 
versed, or capital loop, thus, 

They are M, N, W, X, Q, V, U, 


Y and Z. 





Capital Loop. 
The obvious advantages of such a classification as 
the foregoing, in teaching penmanship, are two-fold : 


, 


First. 2f enables the teacher to empa 


struction 


’ 


n all the gene ral features of the subject. to whole 


clas es and €? 


en school at once, by means of black- 


board illustration. Seconp, z/ enables all to become 


tolerable writers. 1t is a common and perhaps cor- 
rect impression, as regards the old method of in- 
struction, that there are some, who, appearing to 
have no natural taste for writing, can never become 
good writers, although they may evince great apt- 
ness in acquiring other branches; while others are 
styled natural writers, who possess superior facul- 
ties of form and imitation. 

Now, by the methods of analysis and synthesis 
which may be employed in such asystem, the rela- 
tion and arrangement of the parts of letters and 
their combination into words. present a pleasing ex- 
ercise to the philosophical or mathematical mind, 
enabling every pupil to form an zdea/ or geometri- 
cal conception of the perfect form of each letter, 
(which must always precede any successful attempt 
to represent it) besides making him a critic and able 
in short 


enabling the pupil to become his own teacher, which 


to discover and correct his own errors; 
is the aim of all good instruction. Thus, those who 
are not natural writers may become mechanical 
ones, while the natural genius can soar away among 
the higher beauties of the art. 

In succeeding articles we propose to examine the 
foregoing classification more critically, giving hints 
and definite instructions upon the formation of the 
individual letters, manner of conducting writing ex- 
ercises and such other topics as, we trust, will inter- 
est and profit every teacher. 


ial 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.—NO. 9, 
Innino1s: The following statistics, supplemental 


to those furnished to the Journal in a former paper, 


are taken from the Fourth Biennial Report of the 


Illinois State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
which has just been published, and they are so very 
recent and valuable, that wecannot refrainfrom giv- 
ing publicity to them. 

For the two years from October 1, 1860, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1862, the number of schools rose from 9,331 


to 9,811, a gain of 480. We adopt the language of 


} 


the New York [ndepend 


“The number of pupils, from October 1, 1860, to 
October 1, 1862, has risen from 473,044 to 516,037, 
gaining 42,993; of teachers, from 14,726 to 15,094, 
of school houses, from 8,137 to 8,300, 


gaining 368 ; 


gaining 163; of private schools, from 613 to 720, 


-— 


gaining 107; of their pupils, from 19,427 to 22,577, 
3,150; of scholars in State Normal School, 
from 184 to 291. 

Forty-three 
the schools than il 


thousand more pupils have attended 
any previous year. 

The schools were kept longer in 1862 than in 1861. 
And the total of the school funds rose from about 
13 millions in 1861, to about 5 millions in 1862 


The prin ipal decreases of these years are, of 


male teachers, from 8,010 to 7,713, a loss of 287; of 
average wages of male teachers, from $28.30 to $25 
a month, and of female teachers, from $18.66 to 
$16.03 ; of total voluntary taxes raised by districts, 
from $1,243.171, to $1,055,340, a loss of $187,831; 


? 


of total paid for teachers’ wages, from $1,466,715, to 


$1.315.686, a loss of $151,029: of local school ex- 
penses, from $2,095,495, to $1,907,312. a loss of 
$188,143. 

These items, both of increase and decrease, follow 
about the same law as between 1860 and 1861. 

lhe extent to which thought and education make 
patriots is shown by the fact, that out of the 8,223 
male teachers in 1860, (one year before the above 
returns,) three thousand went to the war; including, 
in one county at least, every male teacher ; a sudden 
deficiency which made much trouble, but was made 
up by new candidates, and still more by the increas- 
ed number of female teachers. 

The war has scarcely retarded the progress of the 
Illinois school system; its influence has scarcely 
gone further than to decrease wages and expendi- 
tures a little, and to largely increase the number of 
female teachers. 

Now, that there has been so much progress and 
so little retrogression, during two such years as 1861 
and 1862, is a striking manifestation of the enormous 


trength of the North, and that its resources and 


z 


spirit are substantially untouched 


Illinois has done her vast part of the war as it 
were with one hand, and from her current income ; 
has scarcely turned aside from her regular occupa- 
tions to take 


| 
capital. 


up the new one, nor drawn upon her 


Again, this is a State of clear and strong and 


haracteristics,—both patriotic and dis- 
oyal, both devoted and selfish, both ignorant and 


contracted c 
intelligent, both liberal and stupid,—so that perhaps 
it is a fair exponent of the North at large. 
Mlinois has sent about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men to the war, a larger proportion, it is said, 
than any other State; and has borne a correspond- 
ngly vast share of expense, discomfort, and mourn- 


nga: 
ili 








ti 


th 
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These facts, in connection with the one above | for in section twelv 
given, that the schools steadily pursue their develop- | “e!r enforcement 
° 9s “ . On tl sul tl Sul 
ment, indicate what can be shown from many other : 
. ert mp rryt t 


sources also; that the war operates with great which shall brine int 


power to stimulate and elevate the mental and | the large number of ch 
moral activity of all society; and especially so with | Spending their tir n 
ob iy very soon be of an a 

regard to the people of Llinois, who are now think- frac 4 : k 

ig rage, and to aid in cor 
ing more, seeing more, knowing more, and desiring | jeges which an intel 
their children to know more, than during the sooth- | justly hold so sacred.  \ 
: . . ; . ” c » the fathers and 
ing prosperity of previous years of peace. ome the fathers and m 

and will give to society a 


Jno. C, Evuis. 


: : : as they are concerned, col 
New Oxford, Adams co., March, 1863. 


The Supervisor of Cort 
“| find that the 


during the past year hav 


hol : 
whole n 





» e r 
pryat ot more than twelve years tl 
the this town 


any justifiable cause for 


the State Journals. 


lars ol 


x 
“all } 
: scho 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE IN MAINE. 


We believe that the better way to secure the 
prompt and regular attendance of children at school, 
is to provide attractive school rooms, and teachers 
who understand the art of drawing their pupils to 
school by all kinds of winning ways. But when the 
best has been done by the district and the teacher, , 
there will remain a class of children in many places, | ,¢ 
who will play truant whenever they can,—either with 
or without the connivance of their parents. ‘This 
absence of children from school, whether it be con- 
stant or only occasional, is a damage not merely to of light are 
the children themselves, but to society at large. The : 
State which provides so liberally for the education 
of all its children by taxing every property holder 
for this purpose, should see to it that the children 
are reaping the advantages thus provided; and if 
the State has a right to compel the payment of taxes 
to educate the children, it has the corresponding 
right to compel the attendance of those children.— 
It is a mistaken idea of some parents that the State 
has no right to require them to place their children 
at school, and keep them there during such time as 
may be reasonable and necessary. Our cities and 
many of the larger towns have special municipal 
officers to look after truants. But in many towns 
the matter of attendance is wholly neglected by the 
authorities. We think it is hardly understood in the 
community, generally, that the statute makes any 
provisions for this difficulty. We therefore call at- 
tention to the following sections of the School Law, 
Revised Statutes, chapter XL. : 


ness does not account for 
that in most cases it was 


needed in this matter, Dy 


of Ilinois 


inappropriate. 

Refle ting telescope 
converg od l 
concave metallic mirrors 
those in which the rays 
passing through pr yperly 

Large reflecting teles 


] 


structed than large refract 


in most classes of obser, 
factory. The gr 
has been very serviceable 
revealing the character of 
are several refracting tele 
less than one-fourth of the 
reflector, that 
general purposes of exa 

The refracting 
f the 


at six-fe 


have proves 


+ 


} 


seventeel 


beginning ¢ 


of the principle to a Dut 

The instruments employ 
century were excee dingly I 
of the most useful of 
120, 170, high 


as u 
glass being 


Sxcr. 12. Towns may make such by-laws, not repugnant 
to the laws of the State, concerning habitual truants, and 
children between six and fifteen years of age not attending 
school, without any lawful and regular occupation, and 
growing up in ignorance, as are most conducive to their 
welfare and the good order of society; and may annex a 
suitable penalty, not exceeding twenty dollars, for any 
breach thereof; but said by-laws must first be approved by 
a judge of the supreme judicial court. 

Sect. 13. Such towns shall appoint, at their annual 
meeting, three or more persons, who alone shall make com- 
plaints for violations of said by-laws to the magistrates hay- 
ing jurisdiction therefor by said by-laws, and execute his 


and even 
mounted on a 
server stood on the groun 
eye-piece brought into the 
ed lens and the objec t to | 
one of these 
the ring of Saturn and on 
About the middle of the 
important improvem 
England, who discovered 


lenses of different dispers 


ne 


REFRACTING TELESCOPES. 


a 


i 


telescope 


of the inventor is still a ma 


the! 


big! 


instruments th 


judgments. ‘act glass. he could obta 
Sect. 14. Said magistrate, in place of the fine aforesaid, J OT arat eves j 
may order children proved to be growing up in truancy, and Image with an i de 
without the benefit of the education provided for them by I his is the origin of tl 
law, to be placed for such periods of time as he thinks ex- | whi h has since that time 1 
pedient, in the institution of instruction, house of reforma- | forms of refractors 
tion, or other suitable situation provided for the purpose The chief obstacle to t 
under the authority conferred by section 12. achromatic refractors { 
It is earnestly recommended to all towns where | large disks of flat glass, of 
this evil exists, to make such by-laws as are provided | out, and perfectly fre m 


| 


account as probable as any ass 
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Near the close of the last century, the English 
Board of Longitude offered a considerable reward 
for bringing the art of making flint glass for optical 
purposes to the requisite degree of perfection, but it 
led to no important discoveries. On the continent 
of Europe the experiments of Guinand, a native of 
Switzerland, and Fraunhofer, of Munich, were crown- 
ed with better success; and most of the large re- 
fracting telescopes now in existence have been con- 
structed of glass that was made at the establish- 
ments of Guinand and his sons, or at the establish- 
ment of Fraunhofer and his successors, Merz & 
Mahler. 

One of the sons of Guinand formed a partnership 
with M. Bontemps, of Paris, who acquired consider- 
able celebrity for his skill in the manufacture of 
optical glass. In 1848 M. Bontemps was induced 
to form a connection with Messrs. Chance, Brothers 
& Co., of Birmingham, England; and the optical 
glass since produced by this establishment has been 
unsurpassed, if not unequaled. 

The two greatest achievements of the Merz & 
Mahler establishment are the great refractor of the 
imperial observatory at Pulkowa, near St. Peters- 
burg, in Russia, and the great refractor of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory connected with Harvard Univer- 
sity. Each of these instruments has an object-glass 
with a clear aperture of 15.93 inches ; and tili quite 
recently they were the largest effective refracting 
telescoprs in the world. The cost of the Cambridge 
Refractor, including the mounting, was $19,842. 

While these experiments and improvements in the 
manufacture of optical glass have been going for- 
ward in Europe, the attention of Americans has been 
turned to the difficult processes of grinding and 
polishing lenses so as to give them their proper 
figure. 

Mr. Henry Fitz, of New York, has been engaged 
for more than twenty years in constructing achro- 
matic telescopes. Most of the glass employed by 
Mr. Fitz has been obtained from European estab- 
lishments. He has been continually increasing the 
size of his object-glasses, and their performance has 
often been subjected to the closest tests, and pro- 
nounced fully equal to that of the best Munich tele- 
scopes. One of the best of Mr. Fitz's telescopes is 
that of the observatory at Ann Harbor, Mich. The 
aperture of this instrament is 12} inches, and the 
cost, including the mounting, was $6,750. Mr. Fitz 

is now engaged in grinding an object-glass of much 
larger dimensions than any that he has hitherto com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Charles A. Spencer, of Canastota, New York, 
who has long been distinguished for the excellence 
of his microscopes, has also directed his attention 
successfully to the construction of refracting tele- 
scopes. ‘The largest instrument produced by Mr. 
Spencer is the refractor of the Observatory of Ham- 
ilton College, which has a clear aperture of 13) 
inches. 

Mr. Alvan Clark, of Boston, though somewhat la- 
ter in the field than Mr, Fitz, has met with remark- 
able success in the construction of achromatic tele- 
scopes. ‘The name of Mr. Clark is as well known in 
Europe as in this country, and he has already re- 
ceived orders for several of his instruments from 
England. The astronomer Dawes, in a communica- 
tion to the Royal Astronomical Society, says of one 
of Mr. Clark’s instruments in his possession, “Its 
performance fully supports the character of Mr. 
Clark’s object-glasses ; and I believe it to be capa- 


ble of every thing which can be performed by such 
an aperture.” 


The greatest success of Mr. Clark is 
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'the construction of an instrument having a clear 


aperture of 18} inches, and a focal length of 23 feet. 
This instrument is believed to be the largest effective 
refractor in existence. It was originally ordered for 
the University of Mississippi; but it has recently 
been secured for a new Observatory to be established 
in connection with the University of Chicago. The 
of the instrument, without the mounting, is 
$11,187. The cost of the mounting will probably be 
about half as great as that of the instrument itself. 
The glass employed in making this telescope was 
obtained from Messrs. Chance, Brothers & Co., of 
Birmingham, at a cost of over $2,000. It is with 
this instrument that Mr. Clark discovered the com- 
panion of Sirius,an achievement for which the French 
Imperial Academy of Sciences awarded him the 
Lalande Prize of Astronomy. This prize consists 
of a Gold Medal, costing about 500 francs. 

In 1832, the Astronomer Royal of Great Britain, 
in a report on Astronomy, after recounting with high 
eulogium what had been accomplished in the build- 
ing of Astronomical Observatories throughout the 
old world, closed by saying that “as for the United 
States, he did not know of the existence of a single 
public Observatory within the limits of the entire 
country.” Nearly twenty years later the same As- 
tronomer Royal did us the justice to say, “ The 
Americans of the United States, although late in the 
field of astronomical enterprise, have now taken up 
that science with their characteristic energy, and 
have already shown their ability to inStruct their 
former masters.” At the present time we possess 
at least two refracting telescopes that are unequaled 
in Great Britain, and prominent English Astronomers 
are making their observations through American- 
wrought object-glasses.—Jllinois Teacher. 


W. H. Wess. 


cost 
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WHY EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS ARE NOT READ. 

It is not the Vermont School Journal alone, that 
is neglected by those whom it is intended to aid.— 
Neither is it the whole class of educational Journals 
alone, that teachers pass carelessly by. But it is to 
be observed that educational works of all kinds, in- 
tended to instruct the teacher in the qualifications 
of his office,—whether the leading School Monthlies 
of New England; Barnard’s series of works unri- 
valled in the department they have so brightly illu- 
mined ; Holbrook’s “ Normal Methods,” and other 
volumes of the “ Teacher’s Library,” that no teacher 
ought to attempt to do without; Barnard’s Quar- 
terly, whose literary merit excels that of the favorite 
periodicals of the day; or any other of the educa- 
tor’s alike, fail to reach our teachers 
and become incorperated as a portion of their stock 
in trade. The reason of this want of appreciation 
of the assistance offered them, is not in the short- 
sightedness of teachers alone, but in the erroneous 
ideas of the people, who have not yet learned what 
is requisite to make a good teacher, or fully how to 

It is not the half-dollar 
subscription for the School Journal, or the three 
dollars for the Educational Quarterly, or the cost 
of the “Teacher's Library,” that prevents those 
works all becoming incorporated in the school in- 
struction of Vermont, during the present winter.— 
Let us say so much for the teachers of Vermont, as 
a class,—they are not niggardly or mean. 

The fault lies in the fact that the most of country 
teachers suppose themselves well furnished, for this 
work, if they pass an examination, and receive their 
certificate. LKven very intelligent persons remon- 
strate with the teacher who studies during his. lei- 


classics, all 


recognize one when made. 
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meni, Mi : " : 1 
; ar thorit cites, is this: M atical 
am general, i an all- é y : l : 1 
ere . : r C.» 4 . , . uld 
" ] 


pelled to answer, No. | 





of the sciences t t . 
} 1 ’ nad + ( ivy to 
necessarily to indu tB ium) an , mary * 
‘. . " } ‘ j Li 
1; h ¢ ‘ : 
telicctual Lik whi Y I i Yo 
if rward to tl ena in V tak hou ; 
means by which, in diffe t yiect ! ed meer 9 eee — - 
f +! sttaing ~ > . 
ierentiy atta a. ; - ‘ —~ Pe way Fy 4%, 4 4Y ‘4 rey) YWoyr”d 
Hle next quotes from Von W r, I tor of . LVNaM oA DAMS Gas PALA HARV ae 
Royal Institute Munich, whe s s i 
‘Mathematics have to do only with t tuit SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
. +} f 7 
Ot space and time, and ai rel f | nl : paver denenda 
) } , vir ; i 
their foundation, to a special de] ‘ sat during the 


. >. ae. oe the } - ; . . 
iy macvnucmu ,» the] I i ‘ 4 it not f f the teacher 


1 i ~ » 
aer and verity: and <« ( ] 
J 9 yA 
edu on MoO! b L t \ 
* ‘ si5 
Dy their tert yand ¢ 9 + hy : eal 
} } ; 
confirmed by the « I Ol ¢ t 
i i < o 
" 4 1 
Th bes ouri I | 
; , a” a 
in ( | ( t t} } ( th 
12 
eould iI aly con | , iw 
bine not merely in 1 (d ‘| nort 





faculty of thought.” hes idl 4 : an 








He next cites from Pr KK ; : | r mo- 

“ Mathemati ‘ultivate the mind Dp M which « onth after 
only. Their object is 1 y va t notice ire magnified |} tent semi- 
They thus } iS 1U V ( a l W l teach- 
things, without rea their ( We 1 narefora th 
their inner and far more import lat mely ‘our art n the out work of the 
the feelings and the will; and cons thout in discipli with a few practical 
determining the higher faculties to : n the n opening as 0 
Strictly speaking, the unde: andi a e rema Kr hool room with well matured 
to them, and even this is cultivated and pointed in | 1 s. Ascertain, as far as possible, beforehand, the 
one sper ial direction ¢ lx ys “al ¢ al 1 O1 U school, tl I s used, the 

Goethe, the great German poet, is intr iced as |} il adva and number of classes, &c., 
saying, that “the cultivation affor l ym ith an ay out your first y's W rk. This will doubt- 
matics is in the highest degree one-sid and con-| less be s vhat modified by the fuller information 





tracted.” Andeven D’Alembert,the mathematician, | wh a persona uaintance with the school will 


is thus made to testily agaist his favorit I : l e, Dut t I ently to confuse or disconcert 
1 4 ‘ ; } le ‘ 4 } ¢ 
“If mathematics only make straigh > mind I important that your scholars see at once 
. , , ’ y , ‘ 7 
which are without a bias, so they only dry up and | that ire at home, and know what you are about. 


ehill the minds already prepared for t ‘ration ) Est sh at once a com ystem in your 
by nature.” iaving a ad ti and manner for each 
The author then proceeds to argue tl n . serious « ler usually springs from 





abstract grounds, and affirms that all that has bi friction in the internal workings of a school, and 
asserted of the unfavorable tenden: s of 1 study t ‘-e must alwavs be friction here there is no sys- 
of mathematics as a gymnastic of the mind, might | t But in order to establish system you must not 


have been inferred beforehand from , ts nua x peril tinge—trying one plan to- 
jects, and its mode of considering ( . | nd another to-morrow. Make up your mind 
thus sums up his reasoning on thes | ee y what urse you will pursue, and then pur- 
excessive study of the mathematica eS i su il. A poor system well carried 
only does not prepare, but a lutely in \ is better than a superior one half worked, 


the mind for those intellectual enere which ] Make thi rst week pre- ntly one of 
requires, We are thus d 3 ined i rvation aril ist ) the order of your school. not by an- 
either internal or external, for al i . ] . set of arbitrary rules, but by insisting 


ralization, and for common re: ling ; d l everyt xr being done in a special manner. Put 
to the alternative of blind credulity, or of irrational | t ool at e in running order, and then drill 
skepticism. r a ha A company of recruits 

From some of the author’s a ‘tions of our to be drilled, rather than to hear treatises read 
readers will doubtless di t. Sucha for ex- a t 3. So with as . The best 








only difficult becau ’ l O I eB. e, rules, but 
“In mathematics, dullness is elevated to talen al] t ¢ law of gravity in nature, they 
and talent degraded into incapa 1 And uotes \ ‘e lnart Liate and Ss] it. 

approvingly trom the learned Scalis to the ef But whether rules are necessary or not, the open- 


boat “@ great genius canaot | a great mathemati ing f a school is not the proper time to announce 
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them. ‘The mere announcement of the rule at such ; of his pupils and t + homes, will, 
a time, and especially if accompanied with a threat t « S both in 
begets in the vi ious pupil a desire to br AK if, me rely favor of { est terests of the 
to test the mettle of the new teacher. If broken | school. W r seeks 
with impunity, the rule becomes worse than useless. | them out in P sides, and 
If punishment follows violation, irreparable mischief , that sucl rents, ther 
may be done by causing a permanent hostility of | 18 in ta ; desire to re- 
feeling on the part of the scholar. We refer now | c!procate the kind their part in 
more particularly to negative rules—those forbidding | § 

certain courses of conduct. It may be n sary to it moral d attempt 
give sparingly general directions. Asageneralrule, | to ga their good W but it is 
however, instead of saying that scholars must do | allow le to bestow 


thus and so, set them to doing what you wish, and | Jud i m [It gives a 








drill until ease and promptness are secured. healthy ra ourages 
{th. Und ke nothing you are doubt! hout | 1 vho i x hard for 
being able to carry out. Let your scholars under- | pr inderesti- 
stand from the start,—not by telling them, hat | mat 1 lissa lis. It is 
what you attempt is to be done: and be ver ‘eful toerei a | { i re cord, 
not to attempt anything you cannot do. ‘The tim i! { ¢ 1 which 
of all others to be persistent. is at the beg ir of | a ; lit " for t 1S pral 
the term. When your scholars learn that you ha Ad lit not 
back-bone, they will soon respond to your acquire nh but rts; for in- 
ments W h alacrity. Wi nRLroOse D m, A SN ‘ ‘tinent, 
i l t of in 
r } 
FEES T 7 on ie OL the 
HOW TO INTEREST PUPILS IN THEIR STUDIES. ‘ -— 
or : ‘ : l sociated 
[he studies of the school must form tl! grand — . 
: y = I 1 con- 
centre of interest to all concerned, and it useles ib] nvinced 


to attempt to interest pupils in anything else than | ¢),4 as tly and ¢ 
the appropriate work of the school. It is all ve . Y aaa in 


well that occasional exercises of a live ly character | teprect ; ; , A Pp. g. 
are introduced, and made attractive ; for they serve ] : 

to refresh the mind by way of variety. But 

the moment when a teacher first enters a s t : 

idea should prevail among the pupils, that work CLOSING EXERCISES, 

school work is the order of the day. Th Vill I What ar I se of our 
lieve the teacher from the correction of much incipi- | p" : is l f some im 
ent mischief, for the youthful mind is active and | porta \ ore, been 
needs employment ; it is impatient of restraint when | adopt t man! me objec- 
it has nothing to do, and the surplus of youthf t \ t -ofitable, 
spirits will best be worked off by immedia and | and ii a : hat l would seem 
constant occupation. It is a mistaken policy to | pé 

wait and see to what extent pupils will apply them To { d ne from 
selves voluntarily, in order to ascertain who must b il t tl of t y y dwind- 


made to study and who will do it without urging. away, | t by the teacher, 
But the teacher should not attempt to drive h 
pils to study. He should rather lead them. If |} pro » | ir in f th of 7x0 
sets himself immediately to work, and interests him- 0 1 sil iwhers. ‘To 


self personally in their duties, there will be very | adopt the “ ling” « ig up 


r 





few pupils who will not follow him with alacrity. schools t r little ad- 
There are innumerable opportunities daily for the | vantag Every « lu | these ex- 
teacher to manifest his interest in his pupils, and to | hibitions k vs at f profita 
perform various offices of kindness that will attach | ble study t pr l always by 
them to him by ties they will be unwilling to sever j| a perfect { ( ations, dia- 
by any faltering in zeal, or dereliction in duty, on col essays—al- 
their part. Such a course establishes, on the part | most variably p must be 
of the teacher, a kind of magnetic influence over | lea lays and ey t in saying 
the school, which affects even drones and refractory | the vhi means 
spirits. | of t > ed f the ques- 

After the school has become so engaged that it | tion. What they the former 
‘warms with the work like a bee-hive,” the continu- | part of the term is for 1 the result is little 
ance of such a spirit will depend very much upon | pract | { l half a win 
the ability of the tea her. He must, by his own |} ter y d w. If the 
tact and Ingenuity, SO govern, without apparent ef- pul Lily I juire the art 
fort, that nothing shall intrude to disturb the har- | of tl ( 1 * ey it of the ora- 
mony of the school, nor to divert the pupils from | tor. w | t 1 } rsperse 
their chief interest. He must give assistance ju- h ¢ LY) is of the 


+ 


diciousl5 when needed; encourage the timid, and | sess 

have patience with the slow and dull; and he mast, Betw ext mean may be 
by his own enthusiasm, throw a charm around the } found. 1 r lost sight 
recitation that will make it so attractive to the pu-| of by tl sis of first 
pils, that they shall not only be willing, but anxious, | importance. It is not t rth | depth that 
to participate in its duties. marks the pupil’s profici t the number 


4 ; 


‘he teacher who makes the personal acquaintance of books, but the pupll’s f them, from 
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which his progress should be estimated; and tl As to the best method of undertaking this matter, 
teacher who does not understand and t1 1 th v not sure we can pt it out, but we think our 
fact, is unworthy his high position ar te have 1 h to do with it We believe that 
thoroughness is to be secured, s for 1 I n to what has been 1] r (tl teacher’s) 
determine—depending, as it does of | they his very time, as 
the disposition of his pupils: vet it ( I Y | ‘y important 
lost sight of. Would not tl clos l ‘I ld point to tho- 
then, by a day spent in ¢ upils that i impera- 
of the parents and directors ni t t 7 » | o¢ the cor ition that 
tory, but profitable? Pri | y tot Foe |. ‘Teach- 
tion, a judicious amount of rey l { lt part 3 CH ed in the 
render the pupils thorough, furnish s T t t, make them (the pa- 
tive to hold out to the close of ho t { r du to § that their 
be appropriating all the term usefully a ( | hat has been learned. 
ly to the pupils. i by lectures and kind words 

Shall we not | ‘ar from some ol ¢ f’ s ol I l d ireqt ent frie I dly visits to 
ers upon this subject ? I) thi 

Greene County Republican | ly make effort in this matter, 

; F ie iy on be visible to every one.- 
ye <2 G R r. oa. 
STUDY DURING RECESS OF THE SCHOOLS, . 

Our schools are about to close and a] t oe 
is to follow—a vacation of eight mo W AN ADDRESS TO SCHOOL PUPILS. 
schools are open so small a part of the ye ’ : iil? er ‘ 
hardly tell. Surely not because i t Pi x ve but cr d the thresi- 
bad effects of it are plainly visil No o nw. Cal upon te cuties with 
failed to notice that in the m ty of « g own happiness and that of others is in- 
children lose during the summ d mnected, Could you kndw how deep and 
through the winter. Indeed, we h ‘ aints of n is that is n upon your 
this every day, and some people will t it the ] of life, you would understand 
use to send their children t A 0 s period of your existence. 
would lose in a short time all th 1 lear nh principle in our nature to desire 
Now, we are clad to ackn lede ms t rpa ip the ag j Lf as to secure 
this class are few, but while th the { { f those with whom we are associ- 
that there are such persons Irn t.} But rreat 1d good character does not 
clusively, that it is generally understood on t rid as the ning gleams 
ren do lose much during our long 
it is not understood they would use 1 | a 0 1 have prepar themselves for 
as the one referred to above. -If we t} f n vorld, by patient and unceasing 
why the schools are open only one-f ( \ f their mental and moral faculties 
they tell you they are able to keep ni? ch dand youth. § yon stately edi- 
longer. Is this true? We will not wait iber the beauty, permanence and intrinsic 
this question here. It is sufficient to re f the building materially depend on the man- 
that it has been the custom for mar ( Wo! ormed at the } 
have the S( hools closed eight mont ( ( id \ t Kx of your duti S connected with 
as far as we are able to see, such will be tl studi nd school. S« that you enter the 
some time to come. Hence, unless s thing om with proper deportment and respecta- 
done to obviate it, the loss in knowle dge above ri t ara \ entle nod of the head as you 
ferred to, and which is so gene d, 1 becor oken of greeting and respect 
still continue from year to year, a end a po t I 1 fellow pupils 
tent influence to keep the masses of t pl 2 k | t t ! with he¢ g¢ respect at all 
in the fogs of ignorance and superstit Ther and obey the ru of school. En- 
fore, something should be done in the matt lf thor » understand each lesson before 
during these long intervals, children could 1 1 adval » another ; by so doing you will readi- 
duced by some means to devote sucl . portion ste cies you m meet in your 
their time to the review of studies as , lud 
the possibility of a diminution of the ki d rat In the ] of study, your busi should be ex- 
had been acquired of them, (the stud ould boo you ld not permit 
surely be gratifying to ev ry wi ll w ] of am ment and d n connected 
cies. If we could “ fall upon” I d hours of recreation to divide or enter into 
have it “ well carried out,” the good 3 \ ' n they uld be solely occupied 
therefrom would be great indeed: ] ~ f your lesson. You cannot become 
cause the money which is devoted 1 pur] é hout deep mental research. 
ses, to accomplish all that could be « { Lie : ot immediately connect- 
would save pupils much precio , ly yur studies; but when r you who are 
derfully, in a short time, to t ( ! d et Ww words in your course of 
of our people. But, could such | vw to t pron itio r signification of 
fully meet the case, be bron \\ la doub pass them without 
must admit we think it dou l, it se 9 d onary 
to us that such a thing would | { l Wi ou to pronou rrectly, to 
yet notwithstanding all this, w t e meaning ind to learn the Orthogra- 
might be done in the mat If word t language commonly used 
fully met, it can be met in part, ar | form the very sinews of 
extent than is generall) supp " 
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This isa better method of gaining a knowledge | it may devour.” From tl e@ many 
of the language than by reading the dictionary, by | men have been ruined! | many r’s heart: 


course; for in that way it would soon become dry | have been wrung with a H thous 
and irksome; while the former plan will always be | ands of children have bee 1ed or- 
interesting and gratifying. phans and homeless upotr ! 

You should not fail to attend to the exercise of n ‘ e form 
composition at least once a week; this will bring ur reasor f 
out your best thoughts and the choicest feelings of el! also. it uty 
your soul; strengthen the memory and enable you th Letics f nes to 
to secure afund of information you cannot otherwise You n . the 
gain. It is a kind of demonstration of the powers of resnecta shanna 





the mind. ‘The motion of our pen on paper is like rrant it: but I ha ve] 
the repeated strokes of steel upon the flint, till the | not recret contractine : tm Chale 
Sparks rou out. youth and heartily w t] ! n the 

The improvement of your mind, your advance- | filthy y 1 The most rat heard 
ment in study, and the moral influence that you will | for using the article ’ ( lo will 
exert through life, have a close connection with the | not eat the flesh of thos hat J ty 





kind of persons you chose for your associates, the habit of ine tobae 
Make confidants of none, unless it be those who It has } 
ogy ‘ 4 bas ve IY qu ( upon 
have as much interest as you have in keeping secret | | i 
- - 3 ivy om ne ons 1 F {Or 
What you communicate to them. i ‘ r j ‘ ‘ 
“- , a °7 . } VS I ( Lf I ‘ om- 
lf any of your fellow puplis use profar e or vulgar m +43 } 
¢ ge ‘ 2 . NII! VY Gael aga Ol rT DY 
language, if their temper is passionate and boister- | (pun ctine the hich: +] ar 
To , ° ‘4a , 41 “o JSLIU il} i \ W I | i D 
ous, if they are vicious or deceitful, reclaim them if | .@ ,¢ lo th 
_* —_* . } | Ol Cari ive , . i} 1 
you can, if not, separate yourself from their com-|;... oe aon. pall =o 
pany. | ve wa a ; beable ~ gli ta ’ J * 
Industry and paudence have much to do in the for- | 4-. eet aan 
, * i - : , | discou ) | who 
mation of a great and good character. It is an ad-| V:pog ty] , , 
vantage to any person to understand how to perform | ;,, ¢ho, c 
, . . 1 4 uA 
some branch of manual labor. A person accustom- | ' ; 
ed to labor is prepared to meet any of the reveres |, ‘ te aS ot 
— 1 . . . e's A ° " ) | “Ome ery ir siInin o1 ( ; * 
of fortune which so frequently occur in life ; it also oe the 
meet oat treneth and his power withering displeasure of God lt 
increases his muscular strength and his power ol i ; 
1) “gy 1 ) enough to palsy t ' 
endurance and he gains a vast fund of knowledge I ee any 
, . ; reverel efor his (40¢ ty t nor 
which flows in no other éhannel. F x00, ; . eye 
- , _— + r 1 trey ati a ll Ba and ! { ( . i oat 
How many great and good men of our country | ; , 
pee ; ; | and I t 
have been taught to labor, and have since been call- : 5 ay : and 
eas > ° . LVY ' tact ‘ y . ‘ ner 
ed to occupy positions of honor in the nation. It} *‘*'. men 
was a disposition of indolence and an aversion to | ‘ 
labor, that first brought on this great wicked rebel For this pract th benefit 
war. derived ; every thinking 1 L ng, and 


Never wilfully waste the smallest thing. Remem- | te man wh profane are! t y lessen- 
ber the great Saviour of the world, after he had fed | ¢¢ 1n Lis own timation, | 0 | s the esteem 
so many thousand with so little food, said to his dis- or t 
ciples, ‘‘ Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.” Diligently gather up and improve 
the very scraps of time. An eminently useful char- | Gine with him. ule at table, one of the officers 
acter and a high position in the world are not so | W ue in conversation with another, mad se of an 
much the result of having great and numerous op- | 02th. Washington dropped his knife and fork, and 


. . v's > at at 44 thao - : , ‘ 7 
portunities, as the faithful improvement of those we | Said, “1 thought we were aé/ gentiemen.” Never 


At tha ] > - Ay I ParY > 4 > 
/ 0 ( S¢ ( Lil¢ L.me can Revo tion 10 1S 
said Gen Wa hii ton I ted bh stafl ofheers to 





have: a learned man once remarked, “improve -the | US* the lang ft seriptu evity or in 

first opportunity you meet, and that will open the jest; nor ever trifle with the sacred institutions of 

way to the next.” Faithfully perform any work you | *¢!gton 

may have to do for parents, guardians or employers ; Seriousness al da proper respect for 1 services 

by so doing you will gain the esteem of all who | © rel gion are always da 1 the house of 
worehin 





inflict pain upon animals. This ver put yourself f ta x the lead in 


is looked upon by the good as coming only from a | Conversation when in the mpavy Gt LOSe WHO are 
depraved, reckless mind and as a demonstration of | Your seniors in age, or your superiors in Intellect or 
wanton cruelty. Dr. Young says: | position. Always show | ung t for the 


: ; aged;:—the sunshine « th them early past ; 
‘*Take from my list of friends the man a few more faint | eh P , , j igon 
- ) ATU i bay | y S il at vA 


That from his path would step aside thrown across their path and the ts forever 
To crush a worm.”’ beer a oe a , 
he little acts of sympathy ¢ ivor you may bestow 
Never make derision of the deformed or the uan- | on them will bring bless yu 1 from their 
fortunate; this is a mark of a very low and grovel- | venerable lips 
ing mind. And last, but not I vermit m« trongly 
4 


Never deviate in the least degree from the truth. | to urge upon your attenti the duties vou owe to 
We are not at all times obliged to speak: but if we | vour parer t. Could vou ze thi vor and toil 
speak at all let it be the truth. Make use of no it has cost them to care for you and child 
kind of intoxicating liquor as a beverage. The ca- | hood, could you count their weary footsteps in tend- 
lamities that are brought upon society in conse- |! ing and caressing you when sick, you number 
quence of iptemperance, are so numerous that it | the anxious days and watchful nights they have 
should be banished as a demon, ever “ seeking whom ! spent by your bedside, aye ld yi ‘ the anguish 


. 
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stricken heart of your mother while she pressed you 

to her bosom and prayed God that the hand of death 

might not be permitte 2d to bear you away me would 

weep because of your ingri ititude and your inability 

to ever repay them for their parental ‘love and ten- 

derness. P. Osporn, 
Girard, Dec. 8th, 1862 A School Director. 
Erie Gazette. 
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Adresses, &e. 
IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 

A Report read before the Be ‘ 


lford ( in y T each- 
Association, by J. W. Dickerson, . 


Heports, 


ers 
1862 
Mr. 


Prestpent :—In the report which 


mittee has asked me to make on Irregular Attend- 
ance,—Its Evils, Its Causes, and Its Remedies,—1l 
shall follow the order suggested by the words of 1 

theme, and speak 1, of the Evils of Irregular Attend- 
ance ; 2, of its Causes, and 3, suggest some Remedies. 


1. The evils of 
three-fold nature : 
the injury to the 
at large. 

The i inj jury y to the absent pupil is alway s great and 
sometimes irreparable. The high spirited, ambitious 
student enters school and begi 
terest and energy. ee tarts with his class an 
termines to keep pace with them. As he advan 


Irregular Attendance are of a 
The injury to the absent pupil 
thool, and the injury t 


1 
S nis Sti Cs 


day after day, he understands clearly ery step of 
- progress, and loves his work, because he 

unds it. Every lesson is mast | d every d 
adds to his enthusiasm. Every difficu s met man 


looks forward with bright hopes and 
to the when he shall be a 


and he 
aspirations 


fully, 


high 


time 


scholar. Just at this point in his career a few d Lys 
absence may do great harm, may change forever t 
spirit of his dream. Under the most favorable 
cumstances he, on his return, finds his class in ad 
vance of him, and feels that he is not, as he was | 
fore, master of the position. Perhaps has, by 
his absence, omitted important lesso1 ; on which ¢ 


ture ones depend, and thus, without knowing exa 
ly why, finds himself utterly unable to mast 
tasks as he did before, however manfully he 
What, before, was only difficult enough to rou 
that thirst for intellectual conquest which is found 
in every mind, is now a sealed book; and he no longer 
holds the key by which its secrets may be unlocked. 
He may try, probably he will; but he tries zn vazn. 
Conscious of having done his best, it is not strange 
that he becomes discouraged, relaxes his efforts, falls 
still further behind, and finally, losing hope of 
keeping his place, is transferred, broken spirited, to 
a lower class, or, disgusted with books and 
abandons both, never again to resume them with his 
old interest, and never to realize his brig 
the future. It may be said that this picture 
drawn ; that the discouragement, if any, will be only 
temporary; that nothing so serious will result from 
so small a thing as a few days absence from school. 
We admit that the injury may be unimport 
temporary; but we fully ‘convinced 
be, and is quite as likely to be, 
manent; and that the worst results of irregular at- 
tendance on the individual ¢ the pupil, 
that we have suggested, are 

every district, and we had almost said every school 
in the State. But admitting the effect on pupils who 
are irregular in their attendance, to be 


school, 


is over- 


ant and 
ed that it may 


important and per 


are 


haracter of 
daily being realized in 


less serious 
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as a general rule; still they must be greatly retard- 
ed. They lose the connection of the subject, and 
with this must lose much of their interest in it.— 
‘They lose the incentive of daily rex itat on, and the 
assistance ef the teacher; and they not form 
those ties, nor enlist those sympathies which endear 


the school to them and them to the school. 


1 
} 
i 


do 


2. The idea is very generally entertained that if 
some pupils are absent from a school, the others 
may derive greater benefit; and especially is this 


However 
is in reality en- 


the school is large. 


first seem, it 


1 to be So, if 
this m Ly at 
We think eve 


sup pe Se¢ 


plausil ie 


tirely erroneous, ry teacher will agree 
with us, that each pupil will derive the greatest ad- 
vantage when all are present the whole time. It is 

sumed that each school can accommodate com- 
fortably, all the pupils enrolled. Our school system 
nlates nothing less gut even in schools 
‘ e there is not room for all nor time to teach 


n, it is far better to have a full attendance than 
and disorganized by 
in the classi- 
the transfer 
mtinually 


the classes broken up 

3; for if accuracy 
n, irregular attendance will make 
from higher to 


is aimed at 


lower classes ¢ 





| i ) . 

essary. Pupils vho are daily in their seats should 
must advance if the teacher is di ying his 
vhile absentees do not onlyenot advance, but 
veneral rule retrograde Thus if the classifica- 
1 was right at first, it must, in the nature of the 
oon become wrong. Pupils who could other- 
maintain themsely creditably, are thus con- 
vntly falling behi their cla and being trans- 
erred to lo ones: until the higher classes are 
h reduced and the lower ones much over-crowd- 
t t that some changes must take place 
under any circums es; but it is presumed that if 
he attendance were regular, as many pupils would 
sferred from lower to hi isses, as from 
o to lower; thus keeping ° all ¥ a convenient 
most part, pel man mnt size. Interference 
classification is not, however, the only in- 
that th ol suffers from irregular attend- 
Classes must often be retarded that absen- 
may recov ‘ir lost ground. Empty seats 
tender to dampen the ardor of both pupil 
l in many ways the whole school 

ist suffer f1 n tl delinqueney of a few. 
The j jury that the public at large suffers from 
rular attendan can never, in me of its most 
yortant feature be fully estimated. It destroys, 
some degree, the usefulness and efficiency of the 


schools, and must, to the same extent, rob the com- 
benefits. Any diminution of the 
1 people is at can neither 
itoned for. n proportion to 


a lo 3th 
Just 


such culture have always been the happiness and 
prosperity of the community. The public schools 
a supposed to afford such culture—a culture suit- 
ed to the wants of our nature, and calculated to 
make men and women useful members of the society 


n which they move and of which each is an integral 
No less than this was intended | e found- 


ers of our system, and no less should be willingly 


received as its legitimate fruits. If then some re- 
fuse to become the recipients of its blessings or 
avail themselv of them only in part, a certain 


amo int of cultured intellect is lost to the communi- 
with all its att ndant evils, is at 
vased. Elements of prosperity 
rejected, and the seeds of evil 
plants din the bod} politic. Any one who rejects 
the schools so beneficently provided by the State, 
compels a child to grow up in ignor- 


ty, wl ile ignorance 
incre 


the same time 


und happiness are 


Li 


and allows or 
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ance, not only wrongs the child but injures the 
State. 

But leaving for the present this view of the sub- 
ject and looking at it from a pecuniary stand-point, 
we find material for more palpable and substantial 
arguments. Here we have data at hand from which 
to estimate, in dollars and cents, the injury suffered 
by the public from irregular attendance. The facts 
are suggestive, and of a nature to awaken the solici- 
tude of every friend.of the free schools of our State. 

The schools cost the same whether the attendance 
is good or bad. ‘Teachers’ services, fuel and con- 
tingencies, school houses and repairing, all cost ex- 
actly as much. The tax payers pay for the educa- 
tion of all the children in the State, whether they 
avail themselves of it in full, in part, or not at all. 


Hence, unless pupils attend the schools, and receive | 


their benefits, the cost of their instruction is money 
thrown away. It is plain, too, that the loss will be 
in the same proportion that they fail to avail them- 
selves of the blessings of the schools. Bearing this 
in mind, the total attendance, the average attend- 
ance, the number of months taught, and the cost of 
instruction per month, for each pupil, as these facts 
are found in the State Superintendent’s Report for 
1861, afford us a basis of caleulation from which 
we may determine#with considerable accuracy, the 
loss to the State, or any district in the State, from 
irrecular attendance. We cannot, however, obtain 
results, rigidly correct, because we have no means 
of ascertaining the value of school property. The 
State Superintendent has, we believe, made no at- 
tempt to ascertain this important item. He gives 
us the amount expended in buying lots and building 
houses, but as this is a permanent investment, anc 
not an annual expenditure, it cannot be used in such 
a calculation. A result, absolutely true, would be 
obtained by adding to the above named items of ex- 
pense the znterest the value 
erty. But as this last item-is not within our reach, 
our results will be somewhat less than the actual 
loss. It may be remarked, however, that part—a 
very small part we believe—of the startling discrep- 
ancy between the ¢ofal and the avr rage attendance 
is the result of providential causes. We do not 
know how much ; would be manifestly un- 
fair to include irregular attendance from such causes 
in our calculations, this would make our results 
rather more than the actual It, then, we let 
these two important but indeterminate items balance 
each other, we shall, we think, be sufficiently accu- 
rate for all practical purposes. 





on of all school 


but as it 


loss. 


The whole number of. pupils in the public schools 
of Bedford 1861, was 350, while the 
average attendance was only 225. It will be seen 
that the difference between the full and the average 
attendance was 125 pupils. That is, the borough 
paed for schooling 125 pupils more than it actually 
schooled. The cost per month for each pupil, was 
55 or 2.20 for the term of four months. It will 
readily be seen, that the loss to the tax payers was 
125 x 220=$275.00. At the same rate, if the schools 
had been open ten months the loss would have been 
$687.50, or a loss of 36 per cent. on all the money 
expended. Assuming the same basis and following 
the same course of reasoning we have prepared the 
following table; showing the total attendance: the 
average attendance; the loss inattendance; the loss 
in money for the time the schools were actually open; 
the loss at the same rate for ten months: and the 
loss per cent. on the money expended,—for each 
district in Bedford county, the county itself, and the 
State at large. ; 


borough, in 





La ~ ~ ” ™ 
Districts “ > 
S die < 
Bedford Bor 0 2 20; $275 Of 
Bedford Tp 490) Z Z Z 09 O04 
sroad Toy 186 : 123 12 
Colerain, ; 357 212 : 295 80 
Cumberland Val oe O19 212 | 2 427 52 
Harrison,..... 198 - 2 201 24 
Hopewell, 294 { 130 249 60 
Juniata, ,.. 114 194 388 00 
Liberty,...... 27 212) 260 76 
Londonderry, . , 323 161} 162) 2 324 00 
Monroe, . 419 2 87 73 
Napier 12 ) 664 80 
Providence, E. Lite 368 ] 2 ie 058 56 
Providence, W 310 1] | 227 13 
Schellsburg Bor >. aa 84 3 12 
Snake Spring, 9357 ? O0 190 00 
St. Clair, ; 736 27 l 75 52 
Union, ; seed 473 e 193 1 72 331 96 
Woodberry, M 61] 2 40 00 
Wo iberry s 435 { ° ) 364 00 
Bedford Cx 7598 242 218 7080 52 
Pennsylvania, 596,765 : 212 14. 667,134 
Districts 2 ~ 
. : 
Bedford Borough 
Bedford Tp { { 
Broad Top 64 y 
Colerain, 92 At 
Cumberland \ y 4? 
Harrisor 4 2 9 
Hopewel i 48 44 
Juniata S28 | 47 
Liberty fate { 
Londonderry ; 3 ( 00 ) 
Monroe,...... . 7 445 
Napier 1,228 80 { 
Providence, BE { 794 88 {5 
Providence, W . : 62 
Schellsburg Bor $0) 12 88 14 
Snake Spring, oa ) 174 00 Hf 
St. Clair, . 6 44 
Union, : 812 4() 
Woodbury Middl 2 7 1] 
Woodberry, Soutb 1.121 00 32 
Bedford County : 20 f 1 03 43 
Pennsylvania, L.3 y : 2 } 35 
We have rem Ked tl! S 100! pro- 


en » calcula- 
We havea 
the school system ; but 3 cause Of error, 
ie former, would mal than 
actual loss. Hence 


0 omit t 1.dminister 
like 
the 


ail, it has 


been by presenting the t ly. 

Some interesting inf ‘awn from 
the figures just giver t permit.— 
The grave fact is, h y I fest, that only 65 
per cent. of the pupils: led in the pu : schools 
actually re ive their | d that of the $3 
000,000 annually expel } educate them, 35 per 
cent. ef] t] ‘J ientable 
It s sto us that it f ‘ uturt 
Ou hool system is i influen- 
tial mies. The unfa f e prac- 
tical Work r arm ti l h argul ts, which 
might be found very d ’ the ques- 
tion should ever become a $s before the 
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people. Indeed, before a people groaning under tax- 
ation, as ours must soon be, it might be found impos 

and, unless the present working ol 
our system can be improved, it is not imposs ble 
that the school laws may be blotted from our stat- 
ute books, and popular education discarded by tl 
State. We hope most earnestly that such evil days 
may not come upon us; but it is unwise to shut our 
eyes to the danger, or relax our efforts to improy 
and strengthen our system, until its foundations are 
too firmly rooted in the affections of the people to 
be shaken by any events of the times now so terrl- 
bly out of joint. 


sible to do so: 


II. We have already remarked that some of the 
causes of irregular attendance are providential in 
their nature. They do not, however, it is thought 
operate to any considerable extent, 
preciably with the working of our system. But 
aside from these the causes are numerous. iver’ 
defect of our system is a cause. Irregular attend 
ance itself is a cause. Like many other evil 
propagates its kind. Pupils are often absent from 


mere habit, or because they were absent yesterds 


nor interfere ap- 


Ly, 


and do not know their lessons for to-day. 

and a 

Buildings, dingy, dirty and 

hill top, with- 
| 

summer sun or 

to bright-eyed 


school houses grounds cause 


Unattractive 
irregular attendance. 
dark, situated, perhaps, 
out a tree to shield them 
winter blast, 
joyous children, 
in such houses, and 


mn some bleak 
from the 
present no attractions 
; They do not like to go to sch 
will 


If. as is too often the cas¢ 


use every excuse to stay 


away. they are without 
blackboards, apparatus, ventilation or 


maps, charts, 
= 


comfortable seats, the case is still worse. Accord- 
ing to the State Superintendent’s oflicial report, two- 
thirds of the school houses in the State are unfit for 
their purpose, ¢ ither radically or for want of suita- 
ble repairs. Hence, about two-thirds (ne: 100- 





l 
000.) of the children of the State must attend scho 
they attend at 


t 
4 
> 


large number of these suffer from he f seated ne 
the stove, and from cold if far from it rhey must 
breathe impure air, and occupy seats that would 


+ 


meant expressly for insti 
that 


‘served their purpose better if they 





trange then many 

own accord, or be kept away by their parents ? Is 
it strange that some parents ai willing to let 
their children ruin their health by g r to school 
in such school houses? It isnot str he only 
wonder is that there are not more; for we have rea 
son to think that only a small pa: th recul: 

attendance in the State, is caused | 1 conside 
ations on the part of parents. ‘Too oft hey do not 
trouble themselves to ascertain whether scho 

houses are comfortable or not. On this, a 


many other questions connected with the school 
parents are careless and lifferen but if the 
were alive to the importance ¢ this si bj t, bad 
school houses would be o of the 1 t fri i 
cau of irregular attend 

2. The shortness of the a ia | ] n is 
other caus¢ Its br vity \ ld Pp} to be at 
son why no time should be | But pare 
too oiten guided in this matte * by their childret 
If they do not wish to g@&to school they are allow 
to stay at home. The time is oft 9 short 
bue them with a love of st the d ke it 
seize on every excuse to be absent. M 
most smoothly in be n chann The child 
has never studied, will not at first be likely to | 
study. It is ohly when th i has becom s 
tomed to intellectual eff that such effort 
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pleasure. Before it can become so, before the pupil 

fairly ident with the interested in 
his studies, the school is out and he is away to the 
academy, the farm or the workshop. He knows this. 
He is aware that his tasks in the public school are 
only for a brief period; and does not feel them to 
be so important, nor strive to acquit himself in them 
so creditably, as he would if they continued through- 
out the year 


ied school, or 


g ittendance is often the fault of the 
her. The school law of 1854 does not recog- 
» the temporary certificate. Its framers intended 
that no one should be allowed to teach in the com- 
entitled him to 
Perhaps a legislative 
regiously mistaken.— 
was found 
that scarcely equal to its re- 
quirements. What was to be done? Some plan 
iwht of by the Legislature, must be found, 


r the whole system would fall to the ground useless 


mon schools unless his attainments 


the prof ssional certificate 
body has never been 
When the law came 


one teacher in ten was 


more eg 
to be put in force it 


und impracticable. Acting upon the well known 
nciple that no single provision shall be allowed 
to render inoperative and null the whole enactment, 


dent 


d to issue what 
The system was 


ntet determir 


Superi 


porary certificate 





put into oneration almost entirely with these, and 
now, after a trial of nearly eight years, only about 
one-tenth of the teachers in the State are up to the 
eal standard originally contemplated. That stand- 

| surely ¥ not too high; and while such a large 
yortion of our teachers are below it, the common 

ols can never sec ure the confidence of all classes 

he community, or the regular attendance of their 

1 en. It dmitted that many holders of tem- 
ry ¢ \rtil tes give reneral satisfaction, that 
they are rapidly fitting themselves for greater use- 
3 will eventually become ornaments to 
yfession; but whilst nine-tenths of our teach- 

b w the legal standard, many of them 

iors, intending to enter upon other pursuits as 
nas they are old enough, and whilst a large num- 
ber of them confessedly are not giving satisfaction 
o their patrons,—we cannot shut our eyes to the hu- 
iating conclusion that incompetent t achers are 

of the most fruitful sources of irregular attend- 


1. The perverseness of pupils will always cause 
\ circum- 
; All children 
» not angels, nor are they likely to be, the opinion 
narents to the contrary notwithstanding. Nor 
all children love school.and study even in their 
e aspects. Give them a palace for a 
| house, a Page, a Wickers] an Arnold 
parents anxious for their welfare 
! 


schools, 


me irregularity, however favorable the 


tances by which they are surrounded. 


am or 


11 1 ‘ } ] 
| LLEe DOOKS ant 


er to avoid them. 


progress ; still they w 


eans in their pow 





| é ym 

For such irregular ty there is no remedy, nor can 

» be while human nature is what it is. 
The causes thus far med are, in our 
1. O ) dary i iture. The great 
iry ¢ S( s broad deeper. It is 
i in tl INDIFFERENCI no h her terms 
everywhere pervad ng the public mind on the sub- 
of educatic Our peopl have forests to fell, 
ads to build, farms to buy; in short, monry to 
, and can interest themselves but little on this 
ect, of such vital interest to them. They are 
sy with projects that will make the dollars jingle 
their pockets; and in the all absorbing pursuit 
f these, too often overlook the intellectual welfare 
of their children. Business, polit and religiou 
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are every where subjects of conversation. Men 
THINK and spEAK of these; but of education a vast 
majority of our people speak but little, and think 
still less. On this subject there is almost universal 
apathy. Remove this, and every other cause of 
irregular attendance and every evil of our system 
will disappear as certainly as the removal of cause 
destroys effect. That this is the great primary cause, 
is shown, we think by the school statistics of the 
State. If ine: mpetent teachers, a short school term, 
and unsuitable school houses, where the chief cause 
the attendance should improve as these improve.— 
Such, however, is not the fact. All admit a vast im- 
provement in all these, during the past eight years, 


} ++ 


and yet the average attendance is but little better 
than before. Only one conclusion can be drawn; 
the public mind is not keenly alive to the success of 


the common schools. 


III. The true way to remedy an evil is to remove 
its cause. ‘This is often, though not always, beyond 
the teacher’s control. He can do much to correct 
the evil by a personal interview with parents, and 
by calling their attention to the ruinous conse- 
quences of their childrens’ irregular attendance. If 
the subject be approached in a proper spirit, some 
parents, at least, will see the reasonableness of his 
views, and act accordingly. Not, however, that the 
teacher should be required to do this ; for in our 


| 


opinion, his duties are not to secure attendance, but 
to teach those who present themselves. But in the 
choice of two evils, he will often find this the less, 
and should the 
sometimes realized by compelling pupils to make up 
all lessons lost by their absence, unless they can 


refore choose it. Good effects are 


present a good excuse ; but this, too, imposes much 
additional labor on the teacher, and can only be 
effective where the pup lis absent of his own choice. 
These and similar expedients may do some tempo- 
rary good ; but remedies to be generally and perma 
nently effective, must be more compré hensive in 
their nature. 

Remedy every defect of our system. Build better 
school houses ; embellish and beautify their grounds; 
supply them with tasteful and comfortable furniture, 


and with all the appliances to make learning pleas 
ant. Instead of hideously ugly, make them places 


of beauty and loveliness; and pupils will no longer 
shun their precincts, for children love beauty and 
{astefulness and will be attracted to them wherever 
they are found. Establish uniformity of books, and 
classify the schools; for without this a proper inter- 
est in study can seldom -be maintained. Lengthen 
the school term, so that teachers may have time to 
imbue the minds of their pupils with a love for learn- 
ing, and that pupils may become so accust 
mental effort as to make it no longer irksome. En- 
courage a wider and more liberal culture among 
teachers. Let them be at least equal to the legal 
standard contemplated. Let them adopt teachings 





‘ 


if they adopt it at all, as a life business ; and not as 
an expedient for passing away a few brief months, 
orearning a few paltry dollars. ‘They will then 
reach a proficiency and skill never to be expected 
under present circumstances and be able to pre- 
sent learning in an attractive form; thus enlisting 
the feelings of pupils in favor of regular and punc- 
tual attendance. All this will help to remedy the evil. 

But above all, awaken a livelier interest in the 
public mind upon this subject. This done, every 
thing else desirable follows as a logical consequence. 


A public sentiment keenly alive to the importance 


and the means of giving the rising generation a 
proper education will insist on having better teach- 
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ers, better chool houses 
and better attendance, in | 
derstood or refused. W 
ment as a basis other r 
rary and superficial. And 
tice and reason ar 

] ] } ; 
SCHOCIS ;—pudil sentim 
either neutral or against 


from its apathy or won 0o\ 


can not believe what tl 
] 


’ ' 

What the evidence present 

l cha ore 1 th rect 

Teachers and the f ( 
7 1 ] 4 ‘ 

should lose no opporti V 

4} . 
upon otners, If we could 
il and determination as 


of party pring ipl s, the pr 


1 . ] 
revolulloniz d and oul 


ing compe led to face the Hull 


third of its funds are an 
attendance. would becom 


people as its founders int: 


=<? 
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SCHOO! terms, 
ce misun- 
1 public senti- 


tem po- 


lave ] Jus- 
the common 
reat measure 


! lt pe roused 
NOStLity. Men 
” ] y 
t must belleve 
; ent can 
. y other 


LECTURE ON MOUNTAINS, 
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Mountains for my theme, a 


few out of the mapy « 


parent t f 
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Ihe novie Sta ot 
ly finds ! t t 
broken surface of so lar 


and for so many 
culture, the broa 
of iron whl l God nas 
in the towering rang‘ 
two products alo: hy 
ance 1n pr MotulHNe 
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many thousand hou 
magazine of profit for ye 
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sister States of ther 
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wrought into so many forms of ornament, have their 
home inland rough and unattractive in itself and 
which has never been disturbed by the iron plough 
share. 

sut mountains are valuable, not mere]; 
the wealth which they hold reserved for us in their 
rocky embrace. Even where their surfa 
ren as to bear no harvest, they are instrumental in 
promoting Ferti lity elsewhere. On their cool sum 
mits, the vapors suspended in the 
condensed and form the origin of s 
their descent water the region below; 
vapors are congealed in perpetual snow, which, with 
its fertilizing dissolving 
sends the little rills to enrich the crops which are 
growing in the valleys or plains. The husbandman 
who occupies these lower grounds may congratulate 
himself on the very thrifty appearance of his farm, 
but perhaps seldom thinks of his indebtedness to 
that (so called) waste land. The defritus of the 
mountains (under which term are understood the 
various substances, washed from their surface) serves 
greatly to enrich his ficlds. Vegetable matter is 
constantly undergoing the process of decay. ‘Tl 
lichen which clings to the rocks is corroding and re 
ducing them to dust; the tempest of centuries ar 
wearing them away 


in view of 
Is SO bar- 


atmosphere are 
I 


+ 


reams, which in 
or these 


properties—gradually 


+ 


all of these minute fragment 
carried downward by the rains, compose the soil of 
which he boasts. Furthermore, who can tell him how 
large the debt of gratitude he owes to the high 


mountains for sh r; how much of his personal 


comfort is due and how much the s ss of his in 
dustry in agricultural pursuits should be ascribed to 
the fact, that they break the violence of storms and 
make the temperature more mild, for those wl 


dwell about their base? ‘The scene presented in an 
Alpine valley may serve to illustrate what has be 
advanced, concerning the guflu f u 


upon agricuilur Visit it in the summer months ; 


you are delighted with the very luxuriant verdu 
of the pastures and vineyards, Look up,—and th 
Alps in their awful grandeur are a e you, the 
summits in the clouds ;—at the highest point wh 
the eye can reat hi, fields of snow a i whi h ti 
entirely waste away; at their base, a most beaut 


living green and a smiling, prosperous people. Here 
are cause and effect, set befor ; l in a 
glance. The one « 
Among the physteal consid 
are taught to regard the m itains Ww int 
may be mentioned, that ¢hey promot , 
ny) 


search. he more lofty present a 


instructive field to the Botanist. O 1, Within the 
circuit of a few miles, he finds re pres ted pla ts ol 
the various zones. While the richer specimens of t] 

tropics flourish at the base, they are exch d, as 


he ascends, for the natives 
In proportion as he appreaches the d summit, th 
dark evergreen of the north prevail 
yet higher, and dwarfish shrubs have taken the pla 
of noble forests: and when he reaches the region of 
perpetual snow, he finds that vegetable life ha 
dwindled away to the mere dry Lichen, which draw 
its nutriment from the air and the time-worn 1 
How much the science of G /, which treats 
the structure of the earth, and that of M 
which teaches the phenomena of our itmosphere, 
are indebted for their discoveries to the same s 
we need not pause to consider. 

But to mention yet one more point in wh 
mountains are interesting, when physical 
ed,—they are and ever have / 1 the nurse? y of 


strong men Contrast, if you please, the hardy con 


HO 
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m possessed by the old settler of the New 

th that of their descendants, who, 

yne or two generations, have tenanted the rich 

lands of the west! What arobust race are the 

s? What braw: J frames are found 
] 


nd States, Ww 


in the Scotch Highlanders ? How proverbial are the 


sons may be assigned for thi 


to purity of blood and strength of lungs; 





ihood of the Welsh miners? Two 

The invigorating 
ess very conducive 
while the 
labor required to 


} 
i 


of those localities is doubt 


ty of diet and the constar 


sustain life and quire a competence under the em- 
barrassments of a mountainous untry, promote 
firmness of muscle and the general health of the 
whole man 


} 7 
; 
al 
Wil 
Wf 


But we pass from the Physica 


Tuer Moran AND INTELLECTUAL. 
. to look at the 
ul and Inte ual influences, wroucht on those 
lers upon, or reside in the vicini- 
Not that such influences have any 
who are within their reach; for 
1 in such situations men as boorish, with 
pressible, as human society can pre- 
But it is maintained that there 
character—tastes, sensibilities- 
h are developed more fully in and around the 
tame level country. 
t in the old Latin proverb, ( 
orpore sano mens sana’—(a sound mind, in a 


There is 


o often quoted,- 


.e. the healthy physical man, is neces- 
7 P 


re a well-balanced a on of the moral 
Li iliman. This is so well understood 














‘ ‘ 

ind versally endorsed, that it requires no discus- 

If the proposition advanced in the foregoing sec- 

1 of this lecture be correct,—that there general- 

found a robustness of frame, a manliness of 

in mountaineers, we might reasonably infer 

their position would lead them to cherish a 

And is not st ference well sus- 

| by fact? From tin iorial the high 

of t é 1 have bes ‘efuge of men 

vho would ’ the foot of arbitrary power.— 

heir dark LN and de p ravines have been the 

1 places of many an oppressed people ; while 

t precipices reached only by some secret 

| dificult pass, have formed a natural fortifica- 

behind which a force very weak in numbers 

hurled defiance at their oppressors. And it 

l m t] rh liberty, having made her most 

t 1 stand in the rocky heights—the spirit 

ntinued to dwell there and pervade successive 

ations. Yea, the children breathed it as their 

nd thus a race grew up, which (like the 

i the brave bird of the mountains whose home 

Sint ull } or cold crags) scorned to be tamed 
ind yect to man. 

‘examples be cited? Nearly the entire his- 
fS ind is a commentary on this subject. 
As far | the Roman expeditions to the British 
le. the nat tribes who dwelt in the rough, cold, 

ls of north, long resisted with obstinacy 

the encroac] nts of their foes, even after the low- 

ls of | rland were trodden by the feet of the in- 

HH long struggles for separation from 

English rule and the establishment of a Scottish 

irried on through the reigns ef so many 

hs, the bloody wars endured to secure for the 

freedom from civil domination, and the 

iaughty indomitable spirit, which to this very day 

marks the highland clans, all prove that the love 

f liberty is an undying passion in the breasts of 
mountaineers 
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sea-shore by the 
armies of Caesar. and overpowered at last by ‘supe- 
old 
craggy heights of 


so dear to them—lone held her em; 





Have not their descendants, who | pon 
the cliffs of the Irish sea, preservs “( 
of the same staunch, ind: pe ndent spirit ? 

And who can fail to remember with lively int 
the bra Swiss, whose territory, like little Benia 
min among the prin¢ of Judah, is very small in 
comparison with the surrounding empires of Europe ? 
How long wet the narrow passes of the A dk 
fended by determi! 1 men and its snows stained 
with blood, until her diminutive republics attained 
their ind pendence and nestled quietly lI om ro- 
mantic valley or around the margin of her moun- 
tain lakes ! 

Go across the border into Northern Jialy, and we 
find that the same struggles have been unde 
on the other oO} ulp tl a! 
Chris in th rocky mountain homes 


for their lives and their religion against a fie! 





merciles d ’ me hund: ! 
liable to iny i yet in L863 an up uw ] 
people 

Take but one more example—on the Caucasiar 
range dwell fhe Circa ins,—tall, vigorous, and of 
the most inflexible courage The ries of Russia 





have in vain been marched to their borders. The 


proud spirit of those highland men refuses submis 
sion on any terms, and the mighty power of the 





Czar can do no more than erect fortresses on th 


boundary for self-defence; while the Circassians 


Soni ae 
still glory in the liberty of their mountains. 


But the elevated portions of the earth do some- 


} = 
thing more for the Moral and Intellectual nature of 
man than simply to inspire a love of liberty. i re- 
fined sensihi 4. a readiness to see and apprecial 
Pi 


whatever 7s be in the 
works of the Creator as well as in the creations of 
art, are promoted by neighborhood of moun- 
tain scenery. ‘l’o the eye of the Artist, the broad 
expanse of ocean presents a degree of sameness, 
which is barren of subjects for his pencil. When 
he has painted the sky, the clouds, the waters (either 
agitated or i 
bosom,—his field is exhausted. 


] , 
ARAL qrand and suh Lie 


n repose) and the vessels upon its 
Or, let him aim to 
the blue sky above, the 
green grass beneath, a bird springing from its nest 
among the flowers, or here and there an ox or buf- 
falo quietly grazing,—completes his picture. But 
the mountains form the painter’s paradise. Here 
the variety of beautiful objects which greet his eye, 
is almost boundless. And what is true of him, is 
equally true of the poct, who is near of kin to the 
painter. The landscape artzst paints in colors upon 
canvas : the poet paints in words upon paper. oth 
catch their finest inspirations in the society of the 
hills and mountains. Whether they climb the heights 
and cast the eye around; or, from below look up- 
ward to the calt 
the ravine or foll 


sketch a wes/ern prarrie, 


) 
| 
t 


1 immoveable top; or, descend into 
ow the path which winds around 
the scenery is ever changing, 

ke the new figures which are produ ‘ed by the suc- 
cessive turns of that simple pretty instrument—ihe 
Kaleidascope Every advance in the road brings 
to view more clearly some slope, tree, ledge, knoll, or 


the mountain side.- 
| 


rather, we May say, a new and pleasing conbina- 
And when they have sketched 
many ‘of the innumerable outlines of beauty or gran- 
deur which the mountains assume, and have clothed 


tion of ali th se. 


y " rad yer y ] : 4 I’) 
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some person or event? We can here notice but a/ a spiritual improvement of what he saw. “ As the 
few, and let us take them in the order in which | nd about Jerusalem, se the Lord 
tory has presented them: First, comes Sina? of | is round about His people from henceforth even for- 
Arabia, in barren grandeur—a rocky pile rising out | ever.” To the men of Bible history, therefore, the 
of a wilderness of sand, made more solemn by the | mountain scenery with which they were surrounded 


1s mountains are 


majestic presence of Jehovah in the giving of the | was suggestive, espe ially of two ideas : Protection 
law. Then, journeying nerthward, we reach Mount | and Dura . ‘The‘r mountains are spoken of as 
Hor, ever sacred to the memory of Aar because | “everlasting mountains,” and their hills called in 
God chose it as hzs tomb. Then comes A o, on the me pila 3 eternal hills.” They were to the 
2astern shore of the Dead Sea, from whose top M intry a defence—and a perpetual defence —requir- 
ses viewed the land of Canaan, and where he ling appareytly unchanged 
called away from earth. Thus were these two noble | from age to age. To the inhabitant of that wild re- 
companions in the service of the church,—first tl on, the h and mountains stood as an emblem 
High Prest then the Law-giver,—conducted to the God; and perhaps the Hebrew could not have 
mountain summit to die. And who will say that this | expressed his conception of Di Power and his 
is not a fitting place for the spirits of just men to | faith in that Power. more strongly than when he said 
take their departure for the skies ? from the hear 


, 
Wa y )Tepalr, and conti t 





the mounta are round about 
Coming down in the path of ry, i und about His people.” 
twin mountains—KHbal and Glerizim, whence th On the other hand, the Secriptu exalt the ma- 


blessings and the curses were pronou 1. And | jesty of God by representing His sovereignty over 
who can forget Gilboa, where the sword of Philis high pl ,as crus] them as nothing in com- 





waved over the prostrate corpses of Saul and Jona ‘ison with Himself. Let the following quotations 
than? and Lebanon, the proud , : ains melted from before the 
the Holy Land—famed for its cedars and pernetu Lord.” “QO that Thou wouldst come down, that 





snows? and Jabor, where was foucht the battle b the mountains might flow down at Thy presence.”— 
tween Barab and Sisera? and Hermon, poetically He beheld and drove asunder the nations, and the 
referred to for its fertility? and Ca W e tl I ’ intains were scattered and the perpe- 
Prophet of God confounded the worshippers of Baal, | tual hills did flow.” “The mountains saw Thee and 
and also watched in prayer for rain, while his ser ey trembled.” And while the Hebrew was con- 
vant looked out over the blue Mediterranean for th tent, in comparing the righteeusness of God to the 
coming cloud? And at the very op e¢ of thi t mountains.” and would have been satisfied i 

coming cloud? And at the very opening of th treat mounta and would have been satisfied in 
Gospel History we have the picture of Jesus going wing that the Divine favor was as secure to him- 


up the mountain side to teach. ‘Then a little after, | s as the { dations of the hills ;—God goes be- 


we read of His taking three disciples apart into a nd this in the expression of His promise,—“ The 
high mountain, where he was fra red befor inta hall depart and the hills be removed: 
them. Conspicuous among the high places of Pa Y Iness shall not denart from thee. neither 
tine is Zzon, crowned with the ‘I 








nd near | all the t of my peace be removed, saith 








is Olivet, so fully embalmed in the memory of t the Lord, y hath mercy on the 
Christian,-—consecrated as it was by the prayers, al My respected heare1 1 have endeay 
so often traversed by the sacred feet of Jesus, and wnnoun i at out ‘ t to lav before 
whence He ascends to the bosom of the Father. , f | me me of the thoug rg 

But from this glance at the mest noted m t itains and The God « 
of the Scriptures proceed to obs« t , “— ia 

reneral, that the m to have | 1 fron itly r led of them. Myd ‘ec has been to 
the earliest times what may be called rs unds on which you may contemplate 
Z nq of enterest in th g tions, and that th y may 
the earth. On what other ground we br to . iembrance profitable thought, as 
for the almost universal custom of hay what | y toil over them in your journeys, or gaze at them 
were denominated in the Bible “ hz Si ‘Ol 4 in the valley. The 7 hysical bies- 
altars and consecrated groves and templ: ff “which th confer in promoting the public 
hetghts, rather than on plains or in 1 valleys? ‘J t nd s il comfort, are manifest to us all.— 
us it may seem a childish fancy, (but it has been | in ‘tual and moral influence which they exert 
found in children of graver year that worship } xpanding the mind. i nparting a tast for beauty 
the mountain top adm tted of a n ‘er approa d oT deur, and in training a pure and elevated 
God. But if we suppose no such idea to h had lagvinat will be the more apparent as you study 
an existence, still we must believe that there was @ story of man with reference to this subject.— 
elevation of mind, which was prod 1 | Qh p lhe Religi interest which invests the mountains,— 
sition, that was closely allied to a spirit of rever eing that they so often come into notice in the an- 

The Scriptures draw n iny spiritual lessons fr nals of the church, and are choice illustrations to 
that mountain scenery to which we have referred x! t and enforce the concerns of the spiritual life, 
and their allusions to it are not only frequent, b ; known to every faithful Bible reader who hears 
often possessed of very great beauty and force. It | me, and who h often in fancy traversed the Holy 


F 
would be an unpardonable omission, were we to dis- | Land and visited its noted mountains from Sinai in 
miss the contemplation of this subject without ¢ Arabia to Olivet in Judea. 

ing at them. Isaiah the Prophet compares the flou Please accept this as the 1 
ishing state of Christ’s kingdom to the “glory of | of one who we uld greatly rej 
Lebanon” and “the excellency of Carmel.” ‘The i scenery more widely diffused, as a spring 
fluence of brotherly love is likened to the “dew of | of pure enjoyment to yourselves and of adoring 
Hermon.” One of old sings thus: “Thy Righteous- | gratitude to its author.» May the God of Nature— 


1umble contribution 
ce to see a relish 


jor natural 


ness, Q Lord, is like the great mountains.” And who has left to us so much in this beautiful world, 
looking out from the Holy City upon the high lands, | to remind us of Himself. — quicken us to recognize 
which stretched away in every direction as if to! his glory in the mountains, and evermore sing His 
fortify it against attack, the Jew was taught to make praise. 
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REPORT 
On Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport. 
Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes, Supt. Com. Schools. 
Dear Sir: Of my observations respecting the 
organization and operations of Williamsport Dick- 
inson Seminary, I submit the following report : 


History or THE CoLLEGE: It owes its origin, like 
several of the colleges of this State, to an academy. 
That portion of the building which forms the west 
wing was originally erected for a county academy, 
and was for several years used with indifferent suc- 
cess for that purpose, but was finally abandoned and 
stood tenantless. 

In 1848, a school was organized in it under the 
control of the East Baltimore Conference of th 
Methodist Episcopal church, for the education o 
both sexes, in the common English and higher 
branches. The custom was gradually established 
of teaching branches usually pursued in colleges, in- 
cluding the ancient languages, but more especially 
mathematics. In 1854 the buildings were complet 
ed, but owing to lack of pecuniary support, its effi- 
ciency was to some extent crippled, and in 1860 the 
property was sold at Sheriffs sale for the sum of 
$16,500. The corporation into whose hands it fell 
now organized the institution upon a new and more 
enlarged basis. hh 


{ 
¢ 
i 


To confirm and perpetuate thi 
ganization a new charter was secured from the Leg- 
islature, under the name and title of the “ Williams- 
port Seminary.” 

Inasmuch as the custom had become established 
of pursuing a partial collegiate course, it was de- 


IS OT- | Ss 


cided that in securing the new charter, power should | 


be given to the authorities of the institution to con- 
fer, upon such of its pupils as should complete the 
full course, the usual collegiate degrees. Accord- 
ingly the following clause, which constitutes it legal- 
ly a college, was insterted in the charter: 

Section 8. “It shall be lawful for the board of 
instruction, by and with the advice and consent of 
the said board of directors, to confer the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and such ot 
certificates or diplomas of proficiency in the arts, 
sciences, and other acquirements in literature, as to 
them shall seem proper.” 

It will be seen that the act of assembly gives the 
right to confer the degrees of Bachelor and Master 
of Arts without fixing the requisite standard of 
scholarship. Hence the right is unlimited of con- 
fering them upon any amount of attainment which 
the authorities may deem proper. We pres ; 
however, that no advantage will be taken of thi 
liberty, to confer them with less degree of scholar- 
ship than is required in the generality of colleges. 

Statistics: The first regular “College Com- 
mencement” was held in June, 1862, at which five 
ladies and ten gentlemen were graduated with the 
Baccalaureate degree.* 


The catalogue for 1862-3 does not give classified 
records of students in the differeut departments, 
but simply alphabetical lists of the numbers of all 
grades in attendance. Hence I am unable to give 
the number in the several classes of the regular col- 
lege course. 

The whole number in attendance during the past 
year was 286, of whom 90 were females and 196 were 
males. The charges for tuition range from $15 to 
$25 per year, with extra charges for lectures, mod- 
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mercial course. Board is fur hed in “ Commons’ 
at $2.25 per week. The yea divided i threc 
terms, one of 18 weeks and of 12 weeks each 

OrGANIZATION.—F rom the first establishment of 
this seminary, the design a good aca 
demic education to both sexe ind ft enable such 
pupils as desired it, to advar ! h beyond this 
as their own desire, and r teaching 
would allow. In its early ] { majority of 
the pupils came with the int ning but 
a short period, often W th t aesigr i urning at 
a future time. Of late, hi I has 
changed, and a much larger numly ¥ come to 
enter upon a regular cour ind t svste- 
matically till completed 

Ladies have equal priviles { tlemen 
in all the grades of instr { ind ermitted 
to receive the same deers ( ar cour. 
ses of study are completed. | wever, that 
in the more advanced ¢ females 


was very limited. Of q 





there were only two fer Homer's 
lliad there were none, a Mensura 
tion and Surveying. 
“he buildings are so a the wines 
18 de voted € lusivel’ er the 
charge of the Prece} of the 
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by gentlemen, and l f the 
>. ft 7 7 
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Pp, 
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4 7 
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shatab " _ L-] ~ 
whicn 1S WeeK! VHICH 1 d- 
3 f nil let 
ing of pup is cle 
Col SES OF BST } | W rk and 
\ ; ; 
schedules of d \ id and 
extent of work proposed t m hed :— 
‘Upon completing th wing course, the stu- 


ern languages, drawing, painting, music, and com- | 





*Annual Catalogue of 1862-3. 


*Annual Catalogue, page 2] 
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degree of Bachelor of 
Languages 


dent will be entitled to the 
Arts. T'o those who omit the 


,Scientiiic 


— will be given. Those not wishing to com 
plete tl » Course, can pursue such studies as th y L 


desire, pe t to the action of the fi 
rRATORY Co 
Reading, Spelling and Definur 
Written 

sition, General History. 


Spelling and 


First ¢ 


graphy, 


lass. 


Arithmet i¢ 
Grammar and Comp: 
Second Class.—lea 
Geography and . ip Drawing, English Grammar and 
Etymology, History of United t 
Algebra rec al and Written, Compos 


and Declamation. 


ding, 


stat 


CLASSICAL AND ® NTIFIC ( I 
First Year— lirst Jerm.- Engl sh Grammar, Mod 
History, Algebra, Latin-——Ist Book 
Second Term.—Advanced Cot iposition a d Rh 


toric, Modern History continued, Algebra, Latin 
3d Book, Greek—Ist Book, Classical Antiquities, 


Third Term.—Advanced Composition and Rheto- 
ric, Phy cal « a 1 yhy i , Oit .y; \ bra, i I 

C ur. Cr t Bool 

During the 3 Com} », De ition a 

Music 

‘Se th be 4 { 2 
Geography, Bib ' uit As mny, Zoo- | | 
logy, Geomeiry, | ! und C s Ne Lb 
Greek Ana 5 

Second Teri Ln { t and Geography 


Natural Philosophy, Menta! Philosophy, Geometry, 
Latin—De Senectute and Ovid, Greek—Anabasis 
Greek eeew 

Thir 
and ( te 
tal Philosophy, Natural Philosephy, TCo 
tions, Latin—Virgil, Sallust, Greek—Mem 
and Odyssey. 

During the Year.—C mmposition, Declamation and 


| 
ierm.,. iOT! 


nolog ( NStitution ol { hited States. Ven 


Vocal Music. te 


m.—Moral Philo 


‘mnistry, Botany, 7Trigo 


Third Year—First Te 
dences of Christianity, Chi 
nometry, (Plain and Spherical,) Mensuration, Ley 
ing, Surveying and Navigation, Latin—Cicero’s | ® 
Orations, Gre k—Cyropzedia and Iliad. 


. I 





aa 
Second lerm I ( litical K cout rr’ P Logi L,eolo Uv 

and +Mineralogy, tAnalytical Geometry and 7M« 

chanics, Latin—De Officiis and Livy, Greek—Hliad- | * 


and He rodotus. 


Third Term. Butl r’s 


Geology continued, +Differential and Intergral Cal- B 
culus, }Practical Asteeneny, Lat Horace and | " 
Tacitus, Greek—Sophocles a 1d Herodotus. aS 





During the Year.—Composition, Declamation and | - 
. 5 * i 
Elocution. 

It will be seen by a glance at these schedules that 
they differ materially from the usnal preparatory 
and collegiate courses. ‘The preparatory cow . 
confined exclusively to English branches, and mos 
to what are termed common English studies. ‘Tl 
classical and scientific course is comprised in thre 

va : f . ar 
years. The ancient languages are not commenced 


1 4 } >) ) } 
I il Philosop 
I 


till the first 


is introduced in the second year 


year of t 











the deficiency in languages in the earlier stages 
two authors in Greek and two in Latin are inserted 
in each term during the last year half. 
usual amount of mathematics is « ized in t N 
list, but beyond the study of Algebra and Geometry . 
the branches are marked as elective For thes 
*Annual Catalogue 1861-2, page 17. 
+For studies niarked thus, others may | ibstituted.— 
Thus the course may be adapted to the wa of students 


und Mental, English phy 


‘anch of the Susquehanns 
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nderstood that ladies 
ches better 


may substitute other 
their capacity. About the 
Sciences and Belles 


suited to 
il amount in th 
ters 18 € bri ed. 
Boarp or Instruction: The board of 
ized, is as follows: 
pre fessor of Moral 


Natural 


instruc- 
A President, who is 
and Belles L 
‘of Mathematics. 

\ t and German Languages. 


Philoso- 


professor of Ancient 
pr fessor of Natur sha 
t me er Vo al Music. 


‘ 1 
ot tainting and 


Drawing. 


of J h and Common English. 
\ 1 in Commercial and P eparato! de- 


nary deparment. 

tution is not 
ere are, how- 

h have each a 
1700 vol- 


supply the 





and philoso- 
is not well 
disorder. 
and a care- 
value 


Y wit] b ta ti nsiderable 


tical 








( lucte , morning and 
W are required to be present. A 
nofs nture s read in concert by all the 
nts, and prayer is offered by the President.— 
| is required to attend publie worship 
ind evening on the Sabbath, at such place 
guardians may designate 3eyond the 
tation in the evidences of christianity and moral 
as indicated in the course of studies, no 
5 mh religious instruc jetta is given. 
PuystcaLt Tratninc: A class in L Gymnas- 
ed and continued to practice through 


/ 


wis’ 


3 was org 
Oo n t has been discontinued. No 
ur exercise is Pras as a part of the course 

a ng 
Burtpincs anp Grounps.—The buildings are sub- 
nt brick structures, four stories in n height, with 
ment. ‘They are situated upon arising ground 
manding a full view of Williamsport, the West 


, and the long range of 
intains that stretch away to the right and left of 
m. ‘The station on the Sunbury and Erie Rail- 

is within a short distance, and is easy of access, 





e rooms are warmed by furnaces, and a good sys- 
m of ventilation is secured. About two hundred 
idents can be a — dated with dormitories, two 
room. Pipes are laid in all parts of the build- 
s, which ha I nti x supply of water. 
Students rooms are furnishe d wi ith all the heavy 
cles of furniture by the institution. The recita- 
I ns are furnished with long ger om but no 
3 or accommodations for writing. A commend- 
» decree of neatness was observable in the build- 
rs and about the premises. 
I} rounds, some seven acres in extent, gently 
ire ¥ 1 out for use and recreation.— 
ar the centre is a never-failing spring of water. 
es and shrubbe have been planted and are in & 
shing condition. ‘The location is pleasant, and 
fi with which it may be approached by lead- 
railway routes, makes it a desirable place for a 
f learning S. P. Barss. 
Febru L863 





